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| Ai AMona Ourseives 


VERYBODY believes in Home Rule in principle. 
ine people think it should be applied only in 
I ‘ 
Ill 1 rt n or il colon Del ed in i ind 
t tow \ Mother Country to maintain it. 
ill people, therefore, one would think Americans 
it sympathi most heartily with other peopl 
lin for tl principle And, as a rule, 
ricans do sympathize with the Irish aspiration 
Hlomnie Ru But ther is a small minority of 
Americar whose hearts and purses are alway 
to the \ ‘ pt Ireland 
i 1 not shard fact, that ne ¢ 
inti-ls \ rical nfortunately belon to our 
r, higher. more intellectual and more intluential 
riy pre i have muething to do with 
in ‘ l the ellect of arist ratic ¢ 
Your A I nl let it be confessed with 
ul veter tuft-hunter He dearly loves to 
im the unsl t i society in London In 
dearly | rd i quite willing to sit 
ivagelv on som | ri n native principles 
! toleran 
1 rkable instar sof this species 
rid A t is the London correspondent of 
lv and respectable of our New York 
iw of one of the most intrepid 
re ¢ \ rican reformers and patriot 
n the institution founded by 
we Gt 1 have expected unusual 
y fro ( \\ Ss Bu not so G W. S. i 
bittere and 1 t unscrupulou 
t lr | \ ru to secure the 
lior for t r country Every week 
ry t the worst prejudices of his 
" \ 1 is too mean to mak 
! \ their f I nd they have 
\ i t virt ire belittled 
nted. and t r aspirations 
el re tt t into ridicule Now 
tai " fair eno mere partisan 
they . " ‘ t ring tri 
thre iould have 1 
w he ! f 1 great principl 
| \ i ve r of all pa 
) rvw e! tened a 
! t i or read 
} ner ] pre i waved 
vy v terr ria I 1, one 
PI cries 
1 an American they 
\ Were yvlor is We 
t Ma (7 4 I sti 
‘ wee f renel s 
\ = Vii Wats 4 
s \ est i tl se of lreland 
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ri { if ( yr il to \ { mablically I 1 
epresent and 1 t moveinent and movers in be- 
half of H Ru Sure the desire to stand well 
With the ‘| iristocrati ) tv cannot influence the 
Tribune r and proprietor in permitting this con- 
tinual « rae Mr. Reid thought great enough, 
and especially ierican enough, to be nominated by 
his party for tl econd highest place of honor in the 
if f the American people. He was 2s earnest as the 
late James G. Blaine himself in championing one notable 
Home Ruler during the last Presidential campaign. Has 
he one kind of Americanism for election times and an- 
other for the intervals between?’ But whatever the 
reason, Mr. Reid, if you desire to stand well with your 
Irish-American supporters, no time shoul be lost in 
choking off Mr. Smalley’s ‘anti-[rish and anti-American 
epistles I} country has had a surfeit of them Let 


G. W.S. change the subject, and keep his prejudices 


exclusively for the exclusive aristocratic Tory sets. 
WITHIN th 


Iways just and seemly servic 
of Memorial Day have been observed. 


The 
should not be passed over without reminding all readers 
WEEK the 
cost those who, pe rhaps, love that Union more than any 


week the a 


occaslon 


of ONCE A how much American Union has 


other class of our population. There are so many 
homes in the United States in which the picture of the 
soldier-boy or the soldier-father occupies the place of 
honor that I know there must be a sacredness about 
Memorial Day that is much more widely felt than we 
aye apt to suppose, after the lapse of thirty years. I 
often see an empty sleeve at the pension office window 

a pathetic human wreck old before his time, an ol.l 


life has been a failure since he came home 


and the feeling is only natural that, pet 


veteran whose 
from the wat 
haps, we talk ‘worthy 
Memorial Day each year is a poor time to talk 
but Tam afraid that that 
more and more formidable aspect during the following 
twelve the 


too strictly about pensioners. 
‘pension 
takes on a 


reform reform 


months, until day those graves are visited 


Ir is often said that we are, as a people, growing 
the the Civil War. I 
am sure that many of our present population take little, 
Memorial Day; but 
the Union in which 
reality of bereavement, the natural ties of kindred, and 


lukewarm toward survivors of 


if any, interest in there is not a 


State or Territory of the stern 
the inborn love of one’s own country redeemed in blood 
do not bring the 
sses of thy 


memory of the day home to the great 
people. 


not feel the prevailing sentiment of 


ma Many of our newly-acquired 
population may 
Memorial Day any more than they appreciate the mean 
the Fourth of But this is 
think, we had better to. 
least, of these newcomers can be brought to see all these 
the 


irlier immigrants themselves wer¢ 


ing of July. something, I 


attend The descendants, at 


things as the descendants of earlier immigrants an 


Hie « brought t» see 


thre 


[HE tremendous cost of the American Union, as it 


is, is emphasized by the commemorative services of the 


past week. Was it worth it all? Have the people taken 


vod care of what the soldiers died to preserve? We 
are one country; we enjoy all the freedom that is 
good for any people But, ‘after the Civil War, the 


people got a re-united country, and, with it, a meas 
and 


enjoyed in this or any other country. 


ure 6f prosperity an expansion of material great- 


ness never before 
The 
statesmanship that 
contlict This he 


domestic ¢ 


nation also had the benefit of a wise, practical 
healed the fratricidal 


was accompanied by the expan 


wounds of 
iling 
sion of yumerce and manufactures, and suc- 
ceeded by an expansion still greater, that grew into the 
South with the wiping out of sectional lines, and into 
the West and Int 
tion, the up of 


creat rior with the tide of immigra- 


opening new lands, and the building of 


nt railroads. 





new cities and magnilice 

WHERE is all this now It is here, and more las 
been added to it! What, then, causes the distres 
Now, wait! I do not pretend to tell you all about that. 
It would take up too much space, and you have heard 
a great deal about it already. But let us take a general 
view. Population has increased; and, they say, popula- 
tion is wealtl All I propose to say about this is: That 
depends on how the population is distributed. There are 


too many of our present populatiom working for wages 
and for 


ving in their the 


not enough of them working 


and paying rent, 


themselves and li own houses. I hop 
le will look this fact in the face. 
* * 
* 


American peo] 


You will remember we hud an enor- 
the Civil War. 
out. Our 
to know better 


ALSO this one. 


national debt after Up to date 


MoUs 


we have almost wipe. it statesmen—and 


many others who ought are proud of 
that fact 
Does that statet 


to say that the national debt should never have been paid 


every time they get a chance to speak in public 


ent shock the gentle reader? DoTImean 


uy Yes, sir or madam, | do. And you are respectfully 
rasp the following points in connection with 

But let bygones be bygones. We will not 
discuss the things that Let us take 
a practical illustration of the present day, a plan that 
statesmanship of to-day may carry out in the immediate 


invited to g 


the subject 
been 


might have 
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[Vor 


future. Suppose the United States issued securities to 
the amount of one hundred million dollars, upon which 
three per cent interest would be paid forever—the prin- 
Sup- 
nd dollars of 
income is three thousand dollars 
If he 


to another who wants the in- 


cipal being not payable at all by the Government. 
pose a capitalist takes one hundred thousa 
these securities. His 


a vear from this source. wishes to realize on the 


principal he can transfer 


terest and does not want idle money around him. Of 
course, you know that France, in the Rentes, and En- 

ind, in the Consols, have Government securities of 
this nature. You are aware, also, that they are two 
of the wealthiest nations in the world. I drop these 
thoughts for you to examine. Why cannot the United 
States issue such bonds and use the money to build a 


few more cruisers, for example? 


But I have not told you why the Government made 
a blunder by paying off the national debt up to date. 
Here are some reasons why : 
of it. 


Because there was no need 
You remember how quickly the moneyed classes 
snapped up the new refunding bonds at a lower rate of 
interest? Then, again, by paying off the national debt 
the United States Government placed itself at the mercy 

But the most 
more urgently 
and thus 
paid back than any other country in the world. Any- 
if I say that 
England—did 
not do with her national debt it was a blunder for us to 
try to do. 


of the money-manipulators of the world. 
that this country 
make better use of 


Important point 1s 


the money 


needed could 
how, it is giving reason enough—is it not ?— 
what the wealthiest country in the world 


“ + 
x 


It is, no doubt, hard to believe that a 
can pay its debt and not pay it, at the same tim 


government 
But 
figures, especially the figures of finance, never lie—ex- 
You remember the thrifty 
Teuton who wanted his money at the bank until he was 





cept in this miraculous way. 


told he could have it, when he, all at once, was afraid 
he would lose some of the interest and did not want the 
No- 
Everybody wants to make money. 


principal at ali? It is the same the world over. 


body wants money ! 
Thousands of men are now looking for work, and spend- 
ing money trying to get it, and while they are waiting 
for it—these good, honest men would rather have work 
than money. The reason for this is, nobody can keep 
money and save it. It must earn something, like the 
rest of us, or eat up its own substance, 
. * . 

THis Government might now issue one hundred 
million dollars of three per cent annuities and use the 
scheme of home coloniza- 


money in a national 


Immigration has upset the equilibrium of this 


great 


tion. 


country, as to population. The Government must 
remedy the evil by re-arranging the cities, towns, 
hamlets, villages and farming communities. Why 


should not the Government assist in the re-adjustment 
of this disordered and tangled state of affairs? There 


are tens of thousands of good men, with and without 
of a home, 
if they have achance. But they will not go alone into 
the They need not way. If the 


untutored and dangerous foreigners can come here in 


families, who will seek the independence 


wilderness. go that 
colonies, hire out in colonies, and settle down in colonies 
(assisted thereto by the foreign countries interested in 
getting them out of the way and settled in these States), 
why. in the name of—but let why cannot 
the United States Government colonize her own native- 


us be cool 


naturalized citizens within her own borders? 
no against it. If 
hundred million dollars was expended, at an annual 


born and 


There is reason whatever ever one 
cost of three million dollars, for a better purpose than 
this—when, where, and tor what purpose was the ex- 
penditure made? 
. 7 

THESE remarks on the social and industrial question 
the beaten 
path. Would it be asking too much to request our sub- 
scribers in every State an l Territory of the Union to let 
us hear what they think of the scheme and argument in 


that now confronts us are somewhat out of 


general? 

Ilow odd the following remedy for insomnia, taken 
from Boorde’s Bureau of Health (1594), sounds in these 
days of empiricisin in almost every matter that concerns 
mankind : 




















To bedward be ye erry, or ive merry company about you, so 
to bedward. no rer nor iViness, sornes nor pensifulness 
tr r disquic lo bedward and also in the morning, 
have a ) ver, to waste and consume the evil vapours 
vit n the cha ber, f the breath of man may putrify the air 
4 nthe « i i 
In the t t lows of your house, specially of our 
< sed; when you be your bed, lie a little while on 
vo 1 slee \ r right side 
And when 1 do wake our first sleep, then sleep on the 
eft side; and, look, s en as lo awake, so often turn your 
ithe bed fron le to the other 
To sleet the back upright is utterly to be abhorred 
tha ido slee our neck, neither your shoulders, ne 
ur hands. nor feet. 1 no other place of your body, lie bare u 
ve Sk un ¢ vy stomach, nor sleep not after 
t 1 i ha t r rtwo after 
* 


SomE Canadians solve the annexation problem in a 
practical way highly satisfactory to themselves as in- 
dividuals. Witness Mr. George L. Johnston, son of Mr. 
James Johnston of South London, Ontario, Canada, who 
has just walked off with the prize of the year at Prince- 
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n Theological College. For his thesis on one of the 

ks of the Old Testament Mr. Johnston was awarded 

Fellowship of six hundred dollars in gold, with 

» option of one year's study at the leading German 

heological universities. What's the matter with our 

merican boys that they don't look more sharply to 
eir laurels? 


% 
* 


THE 24th of May being the birthday of Queen Vic- 
ria, was observed over the border as a public holiday. 
In every city of the Dominion special celebrations were 
in order. Excursions by Jand and water, picnics, mili- 
tury reviews, and, in the evening, displays of fireworks, 
marked the anniversary as a day of general rejoicing. 
lo the youthful Canadian this is a day of days. He is 
abroad in the small hours of the morning, his pockets 
well stuffed with fire-crackers and matches, and you 
can trust him to make things lively for passers-by on 
the street until a late hour at night. There are not, as 
a rule, more than half-a-dozen or so of accidents to fin- 
gers and faces in any one place during the day, not to 
mention the inevitable fires started by the inexperienced 
pyrotechnists ; but the small boy is superior to trifles of 
this nature, and when darkness closes round and his 
store of explosives has finally given out, he will tell 


you, with pride not unmingled with regret, how 
bully’’ it all was. 
2 * * 
> 
AN EXCEPTION, 
‘Twas firmly built upon a rock 
Quite well up Harlem way; 
But when they wanted room for flats 
That shanty didn’t stay 
* + 
* 
Ir was the Queen’s birthday, May 24, 1894. Rear- 


Admiral Erben, Captain Mahan and the officers of the 
cruiser Chicago were entertained at a grand official din- 
ner in London. Lord George Hamilton was the presid- 
ing officer, and all the toasts were proposed by him. 
Our Ambassador, Bayard, spoke, and all the rest of the 
distinguished company applauded generously. Brother 
Jonathan—‘‘God Save the Queen’’—was the guest of the 
occasion. 
* * 
* 

The London 7imes, next morning, said, editorially, 
that England would have to face the prospect of a ‘‘sea 
’on this side of the Atlantic equal to her own. 
The Chronicle thought that the scheme of imperial 
federation should include the United States. The Thun- 
derer’s kind encouragement of our little navy will have 
to be repeated again next Queen’s Birthday before it 
begins to take hold. The Chronicle must mean that 
when the nuptials of Miss Canada and Brother Jona- 
than are celebrated John Bull, the sensible father-in- 
law, will settle down with the young folks, bringing his 
British Empire strong-box with him, as part of the family 
and liabilities. Asa matter of fact, the old gen- 
tleman is in very bad company where he is. I must 
congratulate the Chronicle on its prevision of the in- 
evitable, and its excellent taste in the choice of company. 

“ * 


* 


power’ 


assets 


On the heels of these pleasant paragraphs I am com- 
pelled to record an untoward incident. 
out for a time, in St. Thomas, Ontario, hauled the Stars 
and Stripes dowa from the American Consulate. It is 
not likely to grow into anything more serious than a 
little scolding courtship across the border. Then the 
sure-to-be wedded pair will be more attached than ever. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Tuos. Nast, the distinguished artist, whose clever 
caricatures have often appeared in the columns of ONCE 
4 WEEK, has accepted a very lucrative position on Mr. 
Astor’s Pall Mall Gazette. It is understood that he is 
to concentrate his powers of caricature upon British 
Nast’s pencil has great power, 


Some soldiers, 


politics and politicians. 
and some of his earlier work has never been surpassed. 
e  # 

A FEW years ago a negro somewhere in Philadelphia 
or New York undertook, bare-atmed, to tackle a lot of 
rats stowed away in a high empty barrel, the inner side 
of which was well greased to prevent the ‘“‘vermin”’ from 
getting out before they were pulled out dead. It was 
for a wager, and the darky won, killing the required 
number, in spite of all the bites and scratches. Now 
there comes the news from Wolverhampton, England, 
that a man of that town was ‘‘matched against a rat 
tied to a wooden peg in the middle of a table by a long 
line, which gave it plenty of play.’’ The man’s hands 
were tied behind his back, and he was obliged to attack 
the rat with his teeth. This time, also, the man won 
“fairly and squarely,”’ biting the rat between his teeth 
until the savage rodent gave up and died. The fight 
took place at a roadside tavern, and was witnessed by 
a crowd of sports. Of course, the man was badly 
punished by the rat before he won, and he may yet 
die of blood poisoning. 

* * 

ADMIRAL ERBEN and Captain Mahan are still the 
lions of the hour in London. Everybody seems dis- 
posed to dine and wine the lucky naval twain and all 
the officers of our good ship Chicago. Lord Rosebery 
gave Erben and Mahan a grand dinner, and our own 
Ambassador, Thomas F. Bayard, very handsomely en- 
tertained them at his home in London, where, around 
the festive board, many of the great notabilities of En- 
gland united in doing them honor. Periodically there 


ONCE A WEEK. 


are just such outbursts of lavish entertainments to our 
countrymen by their cousins of “‘the tight little isle 
Why they occur so spasmodically, as it were, ‘‘no fellah 
can understand,’ 
was nearly killed with- kindness. So was 
Lady Mary Montagu 


Reverdy Johnson;'while our repre 
sentative, 
the late Edward Pierpont, of 
memory. 

2 * 

GLADSTONE’S catiract was successfully removed by 
the English surgeons last week, and though the weak 
eye has still to be shielded, the Grand Old Man was 
doing well at last accounts, and had the sympathy of 
all England. If some skillful political surgeon could 
only remove the Unionist cataract from the left eye of 
Liberalism what a blessing it would be for Rosebery, 
Home Rule, and other such like persons and things! 

* ‘ * 

ByY-THE-WAY, talking of Unionist, Burton, the famous 
English brewer, who was raised to the peerage by Glad- 
stone, has gone to join the noble lords who hitch with 
Joe Chamberlain and my lord Marquis of Salisbury. 
They say that when he became a lord he selected, with 
the assistance of the College of Arms, ‘‘Steadiness is the 
foundation of the virtues’’ as his motto. How would 
‘‘Headiness is the foundation of strong beer’’ do? 

i * 

THE last names for Governor of New York mentioned 
include those of ex-Vice-President Morton, Chauncey 
Depew, William C. Whitney, Flower, William R. Grace, 
Joseph Choate, and ex-Mayor Grant. Morton would be 
superb in the Gubernatorial chair. 
himself as our State Executive, and have all the boys, 
what 


Depew would excel 
newspaporial and otherwise, with him. Just see 
a nice handy thing it would be to have Chauncey in the 
chair of state at Albany, preparatory to the chair of 
state at Washington! If not, why not? Chauncey’s 
only obstacle would be his railroad connections, which 
could be easily severed, Personally, I vote for Depew 
and Morton—especially Morton, and more particularly 
Depew. He is our choice—I mean the favorite of news 
paperdom—and would seni us all abroad as Ministers 
and Consuls, to say nothing of the Cabinet posts that 
would fall to Joe Howard, Colonel Cockerill and my- 
I want it distinctly understood that I vote also for 
Gerusalem! how 


self, 
Grant and Grace, the two Great G’s. 
both would run and stick if they got there. 
the matter with the flowery Flower? Isn't he all right, 
too? 


But what's 


* *% 
¥ 


I ANNOUNCED a few weeks ago that the locust was 
about to ascend again. Ascend is the word, because 
they come up out of the earth after several years of 
scientific sleep or subterranean operation invisible to 
man's optics. Well, the locusts have come, and may 
now be seen in several of the States outside the citics. 
The farmers are in an unnecessary fluster and apprehen- 
There is said to be little, if any, danger from the 
species now in evidence. It appears they are not the 
At the same time they form a 
interesting subject of study. Their 
name is cicada, According to the Washington au- 
thorities, the female is provided with a little boring 
instrument in one end of the ovipositor. ‘‘With this 
she cuts little furrows in the branches of the trees, and 


sion. 


destructive species. 


most scientific 


therein lays pearl-white eggs three-sixteenths of an inch 
long, which hatch out in about six weeks. When the 
larva appears it at once drops to the ground, and with 
its fore antenne digs its way into the earth, there to 
remain at a distance of several feet below the surface, 
es of its life, and subsisting on 
When the proper 


undergoing different stag 
the radicels of vegetable growth. 
period has elapsed the pupa comes to the surface, 
usually some time in May or June. It immediately 
seeks the nearest object, and clinging thereon divests 
itself of its skin by splitting it up the back, and emerges 
a creamy-white insect, upon which in the course of an 
hour colors and wings manifest themselves.”’ 
* x 

VENUS will be Morning Star and Mercury Evening 
Star during this month. 

* * * 

THE Antarctic regions have again been visited and 
extensively explored by Captain Larsen, a Norwegian 
whaler, who found an open sea, and was able to sail 
one hundred miles south of the circle no later than last 
December. The air and sea teemed with animal life. 
Birds, whales and seal everywhere, and the bold, lofty 
coast of Graham's Land rising to great heights, and 
showing peaks from seven to fifteen thousand feet in 
altitude. Numbers of volcanic islands were also ob- 
served. It is probable that th 
will send a scientific expedition there. 
Heaven only 


English Government 
Why not our 
own Government, too? knows what a 
well-equipped expedition might discover in this terra 
incognita. It has been little explored—that is, the land 
part. What is Colonel Gilder about, and where are the 
public-spirited men to back the intrepid companion of 
Schwatka in one Yankee effort to plunge Southward 
and overland away beyond Larsen’s point, or Biscoe’s, 
or Ross’s? 
* ‘ * 

A STATISTICIAN has estimated that a man fifty years 
old has worked 6,500 days, has slept 6,000, has amused 
himself 4,000, has walked 12,000 miles, has been ill 500 
days, has partaken of 36,000 meals, eaten 16,000 pounds 


und drunk 7,000 gallons of fluid 


Iv is said that the Trolley disarranges watches I 


the electricity that does it 


THE MERCHANT OF KILLOGUI 


GILBERT PARKER'S superb novel Pierre and Hi 
People will be followed by Mr. F. M. Allen's 1 
Irish novel entitled, ‘The Merchant of Killocue | 
will be a refreshing novelty to follow the fortur 
young Denis O'Reilly and his lady love after so many 
heroes and heroines of the French, German, Austs 
and purely English types to which readers of ON 
4 WEEK have been treated f¢ The ints 
duction of Home Rule with the clever descriptior 

a genuine Irish election will interest all classes 
readers. Look out for No. 10, Vol. XIII 


r some time 


CONGRESS 


SALVATION 


THE May Congress of the Salvation Army was opened 
on the 15th inst., at 12:80 o'clock, by a monster meeti: 
of the “‘soldiers,”’ held in Carnegie Hall. Commandant 
Booth gave a suitable address, and the whole asseml 
joined in singing the most telling hymns of the Army 
rather original repertoire. Numerous other ; 
were held during the same and following days, and 
were all well attended. The illustration on page 4 
shows the interior of Carnegie 
meeting of the Congress. 


ny 


meeting 


Hall at the opening 


GU DGEONS 


at the Empire Theatre, has scored a big success; but its 
present stay in this city was terminated last Saturday 

\rrangements had been made to ‘‘put it on the road, 

and off it has gone on its round of brilliant successes 
throughout the country. The illustrations of this new 
English importation given on page 9 will be found in 
teresting. 


“PICTURESQUE HAWAII" is the title of a seria lu 
trated work by Hon. John L, Stevens and Prof. W. B 
Oleson, which is just now being brought out by the 
Hubbard Publishing Co. The first five parts have 
ready appeared, and are extremely interesting and in- 


structive. The books are album-shaped, with large 
half-tone engravings, finely executed on surface paper, 


illustrating the curious volcanic formations and native 
scenery of the islands, as well as the principal buildings 
leading residents and other attractive feature This 
work will be of great value to any one interested in 
the growth and history of Hawaii 


MAN wants but litt here 
And get tif he ca 
But woman asks !f 
She only wants t 


doing un 
} 


THE young Kaiser of Germany is always 
expected things. The last to attract attention was t 
placing of a floral wreath at the foot of the Vendome 


Column in Paris in memory of the great Napoleon 


1e 


Miss FRANCES WILLARD, the American Temperance 
Reformer, was highly complimented by the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, in London, on the 
occasion of her departure for America. 

Tue New Ireland Review, the first number of which 
appeared in March, is the name of a thoughtful new 
monthly published in Dublin. In a recent number 
Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde, Bart., M.P.. writes o1 
“The Nemesis of Irish Toryism ; Sigerson. M 
D., gives the second part of an able essay on ‘‘Gen 
and Evolution;”’’ Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart 
concludes an interesting paper on the ‘Failure ot 
Constitutional Monarchy in France,”’ and Miss k 
Madeleine Barry contributes an article entited, “‘Th 
Royal Touch.’’ Other readable papers make up, with 
these we have named, a quite attractive number, 


(reor 








AMUSEMENT, 
AUSED BY HEAT 


SCIENCE AND 

TO PROVE THE EXPANSION 

It is a well-known fact that all matter expands | 
der the action of heat. To prove it in the ca of 
metal stick is the object of the experiment here il 

trated. Passa piece of thick wire—a knitting-need 

will do—through a circular piece of cork until tl 


centre of the latter coincides with the middle point of 
the wire, or needle. 


-~ - rn 
ae lo PROVE THE EXPANS 


At each side of the latter, and 





paralle | with the axis of the cork disc, insert two pins 


and let their points rest on the bottom of a reversed 
tumbler. These will correspond to the bea of a 
balance. To render the equilibrium more stable, pla¢ 


on each end of the needle a cork, the two weighted with 
an equal number of nails so that they will balance each 
other perfectly After rocking a little the needle should 





then assume a horizontal position As s00n as it is per 
fectly still, heat one end with a match or candle lhe 
eye will not perceive the expansion of the metal; but 


that it really takes place is proven by the fact that 
equilibrium is destroyed, owing to the heated side 
ing become longer than the other, and thus char 


the centre of gravity of the apparatus. 
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i GOING €ONCERN. 


12 HE gloaming was rapidly darkening into night. 
% The rooks some hours ago had lumbered their 
¢ way across the green-gold sky, with raucous 
‘4 «cries querulously disputing every inch of the 
“PX way, and from their warrens in a thousand 
*Y  hillocks the rabbits had swarmed out to eat the 
-(° sweet grass that grew at the fringe of the patches 
] of hawthorn, briar, and bracken, when a horse- 

*  manin riding cape and heavy boots, and mounted 

; on a mare—from her build a hunter—galloped 
easily across the heath in the direction of the Raven 
Inn. He was a man of medium height, sturdily built, 
and might be young or might be middle-aged for all the 
clew his face provided to the spectator. Any one look- 
ing closely at him, and being put to the point, would 
have hazarded his age as perhaps two-and-thirty, more 








Hear 

or less. His face was clean-shaven, his features clear- 
cut, and his eye twinkled with a shrewd as well as hu- 
morous wink, which to-night was tempered by a vague 
wistfulness. For Stevers had been drinking. He held 
the bridle-reins loosely in his left hand; his right hung 
listlessly by his side, and his whole demeanor betokened 
one beautifully contented to be alive. Hé paid no atten- 
tion to his direction. In this respect he had perfect con- 
fidence in his mare's good sense, and she, trusty brute, 
loved her home, and made for it by the most direct route 
when her master gave her her head. 

Now, Stevers had reached the comfortable state of 
intoxication which, while it allows only a hazy compre- 
hension of the events occurring in the immediate pres- 
ence of the befuddled to penetrate the mind, still shows 
to a man his own good points, and leads him to cenvince 
himself of his superiority to the surroundings, and causes 
him to form more good resolutions in a given space of 
time than tensermons could. Atevery stride of his mare 
he saw that he but wasted his abilities located in the heart 
of a great moor. Although strategically situated, and 
central to boot, a hub from which by-paths shot out to 
half-a-dozen profitable high-roads, and although he knew 
that his location was the envy of many neat gentlemen 
of his own calling, Bulstrode, Haybittle, Nockholds and 
McWhinny, to mention only a few, yet he was discon- 
tented, and yearned for more metropolitan fields of 
labor. Only three Sundays before he had received a 
visit from Haybittle, who broached the subject of pur- 
chasing from Stevers the Raven and district ; but Stevers 
had then laughed to scorn the very suggestion of a sale. 

That was three weeks ago, and the seed sown by Hay- 
bittle had sprouted. It must not be understood that the 
actual proprietorship of the inn, nestled in the centre of 
the heath, belonged to Stevers. Not at all. Stevers was 
merely a guest at the inn, with no more than the rights 
of a guest, and the district for miles around was his only 
so far as the understood laws and fellowship of birds of 
his feather, supported by his brace of good pistols, as- 
serted and protected his ownership. He had successfully 
maintained possession against all comers for more than 
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a year, and a year is a Jong life toa highwayman. But 
this summer’s evening his better nature, brought into 
activity by wine, asserted itself, and he resolved to give 
up life on the moor, remove to Hounslow or Blackheath, 
and put his abilities to proper use. As his mare came to 
a standstill under the creaking signboard of the Raven, 
Stevers swung from the saddle, and, bringing his palm 
down with a resounding thwack on the mare’s quarters, 
made for the inn door, at the same time as the beast, un- 
attended, trotted off to her stall. Stevers, without pull- 
ing the latch-string, put his shoulder to the door and sent 
it flying open. He flung his hat spinning into a corner, 
his coat followed. and, seating himself in a chair, placed 
his feet on the heavy table, and proceeded to look about 
him with quite a proprietary air. 

“‘Landlord!’’ he shouted at last, ‘‘leave your con- 
founded tinkering and come here. I want you.’’ 

rg the landlord, a low-browed fellow, did as he 
was bid. 
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At this moment Stevers’s intentions were to tell Ford 
of his plans; but, luckily, a diversion, in the shape of a 
comely lass, came between him and his folly. For, in 
olden times—I say nothing of the present—it was politic 
when dealing with the keeper of an inn to keep the day 
of departure a secret, with the object, so far as we may 
guess, of insuring against a possible great increase in the 
reckoning as the day of departure drew near. But the 
entrance of Betty Ford, the daughter of the inn, diverted 
Stevers’s thoughts from the future to the interesting 
present, and by the time Ford reached the table, in re- 
sponse to his bawling, all thoughts of leaving the Raven 
Inn, alone, at all events, vanished from the highway- 
man’s mind. 

““Good-evening to you, Betty,’’ Stevers shouted across 
the room. 

Betty, a buxom, rosy cheeked, black-haired romp of 
a girl, dropped him a curtsey with all the airs, and, for 
the matter of that, grace of a lady-in-waiting, and 
Stevers, gallant, if ebrious, brought his feet to the floor 
and returned the bow with interest. betty liked high- 
waymen. A highwayman, she reasoned, was never in 
want of ready money—a high virtue in eyes feminine— 
and after each night’s work, he either returned with a 
pleasant tale of adventure to tell over his wine, or fur- 
nished a joyous hanging in the neighborhood of the 
heath, and Betty loved adventures and hangings. But 
Ford, the father, did not hold with bowings and scrap- 
ings. He was jealous of Stevers’s attentions to his 
only daughter, and made no secret of his jealousy. He 
demanded of Stevers, in no pleasant tone, what were his 
orders. Still with his eyes on the lass, who busied her- 
self about a cupboard in the far corner of the room, 
Stevers said, in a tranquil tone: ‘‘My good host, wine, 
an’ it please you, wine, wine, wine. ‘Tis the only thing 
Iask of man. I take all else,’’ he added, with sinister 
accents on the ‘‘take,’’ glancing up into the face of the 
landlord. 

For a moment Ford scowled down upon his guest, 
then moodily shuffled across the floor, bade his daugh- 
ter begone, and brought the wine. Stevers sat and 
thought and drank, and the more he thought the more 
he drank, and the more he drank the less he thought. 
He was carried to bed, and woke next morning surprised 
to find that his throat had not been cut for him. 

Breakfast over, Stevers mounted his mare and rode 
away to see Haybittle. ‘I’ve been thinking, Rube,”’ 
Stevers said to Haybittle, as they sat smoking side by 
side in the parlor of the inn Haybittle made his head- 





SHE SAW A GROUP OF MEN AROUND A HORSE, 


quarters—‘‘I’ve been thinking of what you said to me 
—your proposal te buy me out.”’ 

“Ay. Ye'll see your way to come to an agreement 
ower the head o’ the matter.”’ 

“I do not say that,’’ Stevers replied, cautiously, as 
a man feels the ice with his toe before venturing to put 
his foot flat upon it. ‘‘In fact, Rube, I fear it would be 
a tearing of my heartstrings, the giving up of the Raven. 
But we may talk the matter over, and no harin done.”’ 

“O’ course not, o’ course,’’ put in Rube—‘‘no harm 
done ‘tween friend and friend. The thought came to 
me that ye might in a way have had your fill o’ the 
Raven, seeing you ha’ had a twal’ month o’ the nest. 
But to tell ye as a friend to a friend’’—here Haybittle 
withdrew his pipe and looked Stevers frankly in the 
face—‘‘as a friend to a friend, I am by ordinary well 
pleased wi’ my present location.” 

“One of the best hereabouts,’ 
admitted. 

“Ay, that it is, and,’’ again his pipe was removed, 
“tween the two o’ us, who be friends, the Raven is 
no the pitch it were in Jack Auld’s day, when thé 
‘Flyaway,’ wi’ Tom Leitch driving, were in the land 
o’ the living. Tom were a friend, indeed, to all honest 
highwaymen. But the best ha’ a way o’ being called 
first. They hanged Tom.’’ Haybittle sighed and re- 
sumed his pipe, but Stevers resented the disparaging 
comparison of the Raven with its old self. 

“T tell you, Haybittle,’’ he said, hotly, ‘‘there is no 
better stand and deliver in the kingdom than the Raven, 
and right well you know I speak the truth. And it’s 
safe, man, safe. There’s not a catchpole would dare 
show his nose on the heath. However, I'll speak to 
Bulstrode, for I have all but made up my mind to go 
to London. Bulstrode will, maybe, jump at the chance.” 

“Sit ye down, Stevers, my man. I ha’ not said that 
I would not like the Raven. I would, tween friend and 
friend, more as a matter o’ health than makings. The 
air suits me.” 

Stevers sat again and smoked. Rube Haybittle 
hemmed and hawed, disputed, vaticinated, brooded, 
smoked, and—agreed. Stevers dictated terms. The 
money, a round sum, was paid, and Stevers agreed to 
give possession in a week’s time, undertaking not to 


’ Stevers as frankly 





bring odium or the law on top of the inn in the mean- 
while, and Haybittle agreeing to keep their bargain a 
profound secret, as Stevers had a few matters of con 
science to settle before he left, so he said. 

Leaving Haybittle, Stevers rode over to see Bulstrode 
(whose centre of activity was 2 little inn some ten miles 
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KISSED BETTYS HAND 
from Haybittle’s), and, after spending an hour or so 
with that worthy, it must have been near upon four 
o’ th’ clock, and the thatched roof of the Raven had 
not as yet appeared above the clumps of scented furze, 
riding home, he came unexpectedly upon Betty Ford. 
The girl, in a pink kirtle, a dainty 'kerchief thrown over 
her shoulders and knotted in front, her round rosy face 
peeping from under a huge sun-bonnet, and her fair 
forearms bare, stood some short distance from the bridle- 
path twinkling roguishly at him as he jumped his mare 
toward her across a deep scar in the heath. She had 
been gathering the strawberries that grew wild on the 
common, and at least pretended she had not noticed his 
approach, Stevers prevari- 
cated, too, and swore that 
he'd be hanged in chains if 
something inside him, his 
heart, or conscience, or 
something, did not tell him 
as plain as words that if he 
took this certain path good 
luck would befall him. Bet- 
ty doubted the existence of 
either conscience or heart 
in him; he laughed a pro- 
test, and so they began 
bravely. Her basket, fort- 
unately, was not quite full 
of berries, and the gallant 
highwayman got him down 
on his knees among the 
pointed leaves, and for some 
minutes picked with sincer 
ity. When the novelty 
wore off he ate every sec 
ond berry, and at last found 
a comfortable knoll on 
which to sit and talk love- 
talk. Betty replied, It was 
not, as all love scenes in 
stories attempt to be, an 
exchange of flashing wit, 
cutting repartee, and hu- 
morous banter; but a pas- 
sage of mock-clever, and 
if the truth be told—some- 
what cloying commonplace, with a strain of pathos 
in it of the girl’s making. For Betty was a good 
girl, an innocent-minded girl, albeit her bringing up 
was of an inn. Stevers, to her, was a clever man, 
good-looking, alert at a bargain, careless, and a trifle 
bad. What more does a woman want! 

“T’m leaving the district, Betty,’’ Stevers said, after 
a lengthy pause in the conversation, a pause that gave 
dramatic force to the statement. 

“For long?’’ asked the girl, glancing up from the 
strawberries. 

“No, not for long, Betty’’ 

He saw tise color leave her cheek. 

‘I’m sorry,”’ was all she said, and she once more felt 
among the leaves for berries, which, for some reason or 
other, would not come to her fingers as they did a minute 
before. The mare clumsily cropped the grass, rattling 
the bit against her teeth, and occasionally shaking her 
head impatiently at the iron impediment to mastication. 

“I’m sorry, too.’’ the young man said at last, ‘‘and 
my sorrow would be unbearable but for a hope I hold.” 

‘‘And what is the hope,’’ she asked, without looking 


—he paused—‘‘for ever.”’ 


up. 
“That you will leave the Raven at the same time and 
come to London with me, Betty.’’ Stevers had quitted 
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hi mmfortabl eat nd was now among the straw 
berry plants holding the girl's hand | began by tell- 
ing you L loved you, in sport, as I would have told any 
other pretty girl i frank acknowledgment which did 
not in the least shock the maid of the inn and I have 
continued to te you the same thing, until now I can 
lay my hand on my heart and give you my word as a 
gentleman that 1 do love you, and love you well. Iam 


going to London, Betty You must go, too. We will 
open an inn of our own, They do not hang for selling 


strong drink Tis only retail crime they cripple with 


ahalter. I've done with the highway. Will you leave 
the Raven with m: 

\s your wife, yes,’’ she answered, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and the bargain was sealed with many 
kisses 


Walking toward the inn, Betty carried a full basket 
on her arm, a full heart in her breast, and many mis- 
givings of her father’s anger in her pretty head. Stevers 
led bis mare by the bridle, and cared not a tarthing for 
the world or its occupants—save one, The girl feared 
her father, but Stevers ‘‘pooh-poohed However, it 
occurred to him that it might pain the daughter if it 


were necessary for him to runehis sword through the 
father as a preliminary to the wedding, and he saw the 
policy of avoiding such a contretemps. Ford, he knew, 


would never Consent to their marriage. So the only 
way out of it was that Ford should not know. Stevers 
schemed, and it was arranged that when the day for 
departure arrived, he should ride away in the morning 
as if for London, but lie all day quietly at the Horse and 
Hounds, some seven miles Londonward, and close upon 
ten o'clock at night ride back to a clump of oak that 
stood some miles from the Raven, and there await his 
love, Betty, who would seize the earliest opportunity to 
slip away from her father and join him. Stevers spent 
a busy week of it riding across the heath every day in 
a different direction, and returning home at all hours 
of the night. At last the day for departure dawned. 
Stevers gallantly kissed Betty’s hand, mounted, and 
waved his hat as he disappeared over the Downs. 

Which of the many highwaymen of the districts 
round about was to succeed Stevers, Ford did not know, 
and Ford did not care. Bulstrode, or Haybittle, or 
Shortie Flint, or Nockolds—they were all of thein 
enterprising fellows of great liquid capacity and meagre 
reckoning ability, and the most exacting host of an in 
asks for no more. But when Ford, some hours after 
Stevers's departure, sighted a speck away to the west, 
he knew at once that it must be Bulstrode. And sure 
enough that worthy cantered cautiously across the heath 
and up to the door, where stood the landlord and comely 
daughter to bid him welcome. Bulstrode clumsily took 
off his hat, and then swung heavily to the ground. He 
was a man of powerful build and slow motion, mutton- 
fisted, and of blunt and honest speech. 

“Good-day to ye, Ford, and to you, my lass,"’ he 
said, nodding to the one and bowing awkwardly to 
the other, “‘l ha’ come to lodge mysel under your roof 
for the time being. Stevers, | ha’ small doubts, has 
made ye awares o' the same. 

Ihe landlord grunted a non-committal grunt, took 
the horse by the bit and led him toward the stable. Bal- 
strode followed Betty into the Raven. When Ford, after 
seeing the horse comfortable, reached the front of the 
inn, in his customary sweep of the heath—which he 
never forgot to make before entering the door—he be- 
held another horseman on the moor. This was strange. 
Ford watched the horseman closely. Had Bulstrode 
not arrived and claimed possession, Ford would have 
sworn the new rider was Rube Haybittle. He sat his 
horse not unlike Rube, and, moreover, he was tall, thin, 
and on a roan animal. Yes, now that he drew nearer, 
there could be no doubt on the score, It was Hay bittle, 
coming, most likely, to bid Stevers good-by—but too late. 
Rube dashed up with rather fine effect, reined his mount 
to an abrupt standstill, and was on the ground before the 
steed’s forefeet had ceased plowing the sandy soil. Rube 
was a dramatic fellow, if a whit thrasonical. 

‘Stevers gone? he asked, briskly, without pre- 
liminaries 

Ford nodded attirmation. 

This morning, I suppose?’ 

Ford again nodded, 

Let him stand awhile before feeding’’—Haybittle 
jerked his head toward his horse I've ridden hard,’’ 
and he bustled into the hostlery. 

Rube Haybittle was rather taken aback to find Bul- 
strode so comfortably seated in the Raven, 

Hullo, Rube!’ shouted the latter, who already sat, 
a great flagon of wine at his elbow, ‘‘just in time to 
drink success to the venture. Come in, man. Draw 
upachair. Here, Rosy-cheeks, another glass. 

‘The tinest bit o° highway ground this side of Lun- 
non, Rube, and, nursed, ‘twill be worth a man's time 
and attention. 

‘Lagree,’’ said Haybittle, seating himself opposite his 
fellow-highwayman | know of no better centre. The 
heath has a clean repute forby. 

L admitted as much to Stevers when we were hag- 
gling,’’ Bulstrode added. 

You haggling for the Raven Ha, ha, ha! but I 
laughed Rube 

You outbid me? What d’ye mean? If there has 
happened any outbidding—o’ which I ha’ my doubts 
twas [ outbid you,’ answered Bulstrode. 

\ good joke, a very good joke, Bulstrode,’’ laughed 
Haybittle, albeit a trifle nervously—‘‘but, come, drink 
to my success and future in the Raven 

Your success! Look ye here, Haybittle, my man. 
As ye well know, | ha’ but a thick skull for foolery, and 
I grant ye that ye ha’ a ready wit. Bat afore we fall 
out ower the head o' this pleasantry o' yours, ye'll oblige 


outbid ye, 


me by pretending no longer lL ha’ now, in this inn, a 
dignity to upkeep. I ha’ to abide here. I ha’ to con- 
duct myself becoming 


By the time Bulstrode labored to the end of this, for 
him, long speech, Haybittle had jumped to his feet. 





Abide here, is it ye say?’ he cried, excitedly ‘Is 
it conducting yourself becoming to squat on another 
man his honest buyings l’s Warrant ye not. Stevers 
sold me his seat, and drive and hang me in chains if I 
let myself be bustled out o’ my belongings by the best 


For a clear head and’steady nerves 
lake Bromo-Seltzer—trial bottle 10 cents. 
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man that ever sat saddle. Ye'll look at this,’’ he threw 
a bit of paper across the table; “there's a cock that will 
tight. 

Bulstrode took it gingerly between his fingers, looked 
at it vacantly, and turned it first this way and then that. 

“T ha’ forgotten most that I learned o' book knowl- 
edge,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘and I can scarcely make out 
word for word and line for line what thiS may tell; but 
I ha’ a bit o’ paper much like it mysel’,’’ and, fumbling 
in his pocket, he drew it forth. 

Haybittle ran his eyes over the paper, and, sinking 
into a chair, gazed at Bulstrode, nodding his head slowly 
as he said: ‘‘Plucked like a heath-cock for boiling.’ 

Bulstrode from under his heavy brows glowered at 
his friend, and the trick that had been played upon 
them slowly worried itself to his comprehension. 
Stevers had sold the Raven to each of them ‘‘as a going 
concern,” the papers stated, and had gone off with their 
money. What Bulstrode might have said, if, indeed, 
he would have said anything, will never be known; for 
at that instant the door flew open and Nockolds entered, 
hot from his ten miles’ ride. He, too, had a bit of paper 
with the best of them. Next came Shorty Flint, of rubi- 
cund face, then thriftless Teeple, a very young man for 
the game, and Dug Gillies and McWhinny, and, finally, 
Gosneli, who laughed himself hoarse. They all of them 
had paper. They fell to cursing Stevers in chorus, 
vowed vengeance, and ended by laughing with Gosnell 
and drinking with each other and all concerned, and the 
night began with plenty of wine before them. 

Nine o'clock came, and Betty began to fidget. She 
had a few necessaries done up in a parcel ready to snatch 
and run at the first opportunity. Now that she waited 
for a fortuitous moment it seemed to the girl that her 
father deliberately stuck by her side. The highway- 
men were making merry over their misfortune, and 
drinking confusion to Stevers and all his belongings, 
and, excepting only Bulstrode, they were all of them 
rapidly approaching impletion. Betty was kept busy 
supplying their wants, repulsing their advances, and 
returning their witticisms, until it seemed to her that 
she would never be free. But the opportunity came 
at last, and, her parcel in hand and a hood on her head, 
she darted out into the night, and made off among the 
furze to strike the path that led to the trysting-place. 
How her heart beat as her feet flew across the heath, 
and the thousand and one frights she got on her way, 
and how eerily the owls hooted, and the bats—were they 
really bats or witches?—how they zigzagged across her 
way! She dared not look over her shoulder, If it was 
ordained that she should be caught by ghoul or human, 
it were better that she be taken unawares than after a 
hysterical and hopeless flight, she argued. She pushed 
on, her soul tingling, and on every side she saw strange 
shadows rising up to peer at her. The very bushes nodded 
knowingly as she passed. Pantirg after a run of fully 
five minutes, Betty came to the path she sought, and 
was about to proceed along it when her ear caught the 
sound of an approaching horse. She stopped to listen. 
There could be no mistaking the sound. A horseman 
was approaching. It would never do to be seen. She 
quitted the path, and hid herself behind a tangle of briar 
and bush. Betty had not long to wait before she made 
out the dim outline of a horse and rider heading toward 
the Raven Inn. Betty watched their approach, and it 
Was not until the horse, going at a comfortable canter, 
had all but passed her, that she realized who rode the 
beast. It was Stevers. He leaned forward, his two 
hands apparently locked in the mare’s mane, and his 
whole appearance told of one hopelessly drunk. And 
the all-too-faithful mare was taking her master, as she 
had done on many a former occasion, to the only spot 
on earth that she looked upon as home—the Raven Inn. 
With the quick wit of a woman Betty guessed what had 
happened. The long wait at the Horse and Hounds had 
been too great a temptation for her lover. He had spel 
the hours by drinking, and now was in the power of 
liquor and the mare. Flying to her feet, Betty cried his 
name again and again, and ran her swiftest to catch the 
bridle; but the mare, taking fright at the hullaballoo, 
and wishing to save her rider from any danger that 
might be about, made off at a rattling pace for the inn, 
the last place in the world to which it was her rider's 
wish to go. 

Poor Betty saw her fairy castles topple and fall crash- 
ing about her ears at the moment they seemed likely to 
change from dream to substance. First, pity for herself 
welled in her heart; but this was instantly displaced by 
resentment against Stevers and all his ways, and, cast- 
ing him off once and forever, she made for her father’s 
roof as swiftly as she had, a few minutes before, ran 
from it, and at every step she prayed that her absence 
had been unnoticed. As she emerged from the furze to 
the clear space before the door of the inn, she saw a 
group of men around a horse, and heard Bulstrode’s 
well-known voice shouting exultantly : 

“The Lord ha’ delivered the enemy into our hands, 
and the treasure forby, I ha’ small doubts. Carry ye 
him in, and we'll lay on to him the price o’ a going 
concern,” 

Betty slipped around to the back door, threw off her 
cloak and hood, rolled up her sleeves, and came bustling 
into the room, and saw with great relief that she had not 
been missed. Stevers sat in the middle of the sand- 
strewn floor, a look of utter bewilderment on his face. 
Already the gold had been taken from him, and was 
heaped on the oak table, while water from two buckets 
ran from his head and formed a great pool, in the centre 
of which he sat. 

Teeple ran to the stable for a rope, but Bulstrode 
called out: 

“No, no, no! We'll all come to that soon enough, 
I ha’ no fears. We ha’ each o’ us our coin back, and 
forby a pile o’ Stevers’s savings, which I will make bold 
to divide, share and share, among us. Further than 
that I will not go. Stevers had his turn; we ha’ ours. 
Leave the man to sober.”’ 

Stevers gazed owlishly about in an attempt to make 
out what had happened to him; but this being a puzzle 
requiring more perspicacity than a befuddled brain 
usually possesses, he resigned the attempt, and, stag- 
gering to a chair, went off into a sound sleep. When 
he awoke he found his savings of a year were all gone, 
together with the product of the multitudinous sales of 
his one district, and, moreover, that eight good fellows 
had the night before formed themselves into a band, 
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amalgamating their various interests and districts. the 
mnembers sworn to support and succor one another, and 
to act under the leadership of Bulstrode, with head- 
quarters at the Raven Inn. Bulstrode, knowng Stevers 
to be a clever man, offered to include him in their num- 
ber, and Stevers, light-hearted and empty-pursed, ac- 
cepted the offer, and was at once made second in com- 
mand. But Stevers would never mount the mare again, 
She was too faithful for him, he said 

The only person who would not forgive Stevers for 
his little doings was Betty of the inn. 

Thus was formed as a going concern the band of 
highwaymen whose doings made the name of the Raven 
Inn famous for quite five-and-twenty miles around, 
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(Conclusion.) 
NERVOUS coldness crept down my spine, 


in spite of the heat. I stopped, and peered 

forward with a very intent look. Was that 

a pair of eyes, in the midst of a narrow, 

hairy face, and surmounted by—what !—a 

pair of horns? The Devil. ... It moved; 

- it sprang scrambling upward. It was noth- 

ing but a goat. I laughed, but I was con- 

scious of an uncomfortable prickly sensation over my 
skin for some time after. 

Some minutes later I reached a sort of terrace, from 
which the goal of my efforts was visible for the first 
time. It was now near; but the tree itself was en- 
veloped in a light, but baffling mist, as if the ghost 
had drawn a veil over it. The mist, or cloud, had a 
fantastic movement, stretching out filaments like phan- 
tom arms, twisting itself about, thinning and again con- 
densing for no apparent reason. I know not whether 
others have noticed it; but, to me, there has always 
been something awesome about the spectacle of vapors, 
seen at close quarters, on the summits of mountains. 
I felt this strongly at this moment. Would this mist 
presently solidify itself and assume the aspect of the 
duppy? Absurd, of course; but, seriously, what do we 
really know about these things? 

Suffice it to say that when I gained the top of the 
duppy’s mountain, I was in a somewhat different humor 
from that in which I had made my bargain with the 
negro girl on the road. I was disturbed, in body and 
mind. I sat down at the foot of a hemispherical mango- 
tree and contemplated the scene. 

The summit of the mountain was a small plateau, 
scarce half an acre in area. It was overgrown with 
trees and bushes—the coffee, prickly pear, sour-sop and 
grenadilla; and there was a straggling vine which re- 
sembled the familiar yam. Gray bowlders lay about the 
plateau, bound down and draped with creepers, ferns 
and mosses. In the centre of the space rose dominant 
the haunted tree. 

It was much larger than it had seemed to be from 
below. The bole could not have been less than one 
hundred and twenty feet in height, and had originally 
been twenty or thirty feet higher yet; but the upper 
parts had decayed and fallen long ago. For full a hun- 
dred feet from the ground the straight stem towered 
without a bough; then four or five enormous limbs, 
each of the girth of a well-grown American elm, put 
forth from the same level. Above these the trunk was 
broken off, and they themselves were produced not 
more than twenty feet in a horizontal direction. For 
more than a generation, doubtless, this king of the 
mountains had been dead. 

But though dead himself, he was the cause of abound- 
ing life to countless less noble plants. His huge form 
was hirsute and shaggy with parasites. In every coign 
of vantage, and along the upper faces of the horizontal 
boughs, the wild pine thrust out its prickly fronds and 
bristled like a chevaux-de-frise. Broad-leaved shrubs of 
various species flaunted from on high, and trees big 
enough to do business on their independent account 
scrupled not to burgeon with foliage nourished on the 
decay on their titanic brother; and their roots twined 
around him in knotted coils, like muscles and sinews 
round a human limb denuded of the skin. Whatever 
seed a passing bird had dropped or breeze transported 
had found here congenial soil, and had abundantly 
flourished. Life and death were here mingled together 
in an inextricable embrace. Lianas of all sizes, some 
no thicker than a cod-line, others an inch or two in 
diameter, hung down from the summit to the base like 
the loose cordage of some wrecked vessel. There was 
beauty in the aspect of this rsa vitality, and yet 
there was something repellant about it. Lesser creat- 
ures flourishing at the expense of a greater. The weird- 
ness of the spectacle was enhanced by the wavering 
mist, which now streamed upward in the still air, as 
if a secret fire was smoldering in the heart of the ven- 
erable pillar. No more fitting and fantastic haunt than 
this, whether for a disembodied spirit, or for a witch 
incarnate, could be imagined. 

The utter silence of this aerial spot was impressive. 
No bird sang here, no insect chirped; far above in the 
waste of the silent sky a vulture wheeled and swung on 
rigid pinions. But while I involuntarily strained my 
ears to listen more closely, a strange sound, like a deep 
and forcible breathing, suddenly became audible. It 
was as if the dead tree had fetched a mighty sigh 
from the depth of its hollow heart. The sound in- 
creased in volume, and subsided again, dying away 
at last in a doubtful whisper. Had some wandering 
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eze breathed upon the mountain-top, and passed 
No; for not a leaf or a spray had been stirred. 
‘re was no movement in the atmosphere. What, 
en, Was the cause of the sound? 
‘said I to myself, ‘your imagination is play- 
g you tricks! Or was it a singing in your ears from 
e exertion of the clunb? Well, if itis repeated . . 
I stopped. It seemed to me ‘that I had detected ‘the 
faint beginning of another sigh. Yes—it came—it grew 
it gathe red force and volume, dilating, as it were, and 
-epening until it was a sigh no longer, but a tremulous, 
vibrating groan, palpitating sulle nly. on the air, and com- 
ing, apparantly, from no particular point, but from 
above, below and all around. It shook my heart, and 
quivered in my nerves, No—this was no hallucination ! 
But, again, what could it be? 

When you are thoroughly scared and mystified the 
best way to recover your self-possession is to utter some 
ommonplace, familiar phrase, or perform some homely, 
unromantic act, thereby bringing your exaltation down 
to the level of ordinary vulgar existence. I carnot say 
what put it into my head; but I thrust my hand in my 


Come,’ 


pocket, pulled out my cigar-case, and bit off the end of 
a cigar. Then I hunted for a match, struck a light, and 
smoked. I felt better immediately. 


As I blew the fragrant clouds out of my mouth, my 
: yes were fixed upon the summit of the great tree. The 
broad space formed there by the diverging boughs was 
a sort of island in the air—an estate above ground, five 
or six yards in diameter, at least, where some modern 
St. Simeon Stylites might abide in comparative comfort. 
Once up—but he would need a balloon to make the as- 
cent—he could sit or recline at his ease, indifferent to the 
turmoil of human affairs on the earth below him. He 
might even plant a small vegetable-garden up yonder; 
and there was probably a shower once at least in thie 
four-and-twenty hours, which would afford him a mod- 
erate drink. The conceit pleased me. If a man could 
be found sufficiently averse from locomotion to spend 
a lifetime within a radius of half-a-dozen paces, no more 
peaceful, and, at the same time, exhilarating, a hermi- 
tage could be picked out for him. 

But no such philosopher existed in this nineteenth 
century. We are all so bitten by the maggot of mov- 
ing about that to sit still, even in the most attractive 
spot in the world, would be a sentence of death or in- 
sanity. 

Was that—what was that—was it anything?—gazing 
out at me through the thicket of sprays and leaves at 
the top of the-haunted tree. Surely there was—there 
had been—a face; a face bearing some wild likeness to 
humanity! It could not be a goat this time. But how 
could it be a man—how could it be any living creature 
—if it were anything? It was gone now. 

I sat intent and motionless, waiting for the appari- 
tion to re-appear. I was certain that I was not mis- 
taken; I had seen something-——a face, a human face. 
The glance of our eyes had met; then it had been 
imperceptibly withdrawn. The haunted tree! Well, 
haunted, beyond a doubt, it was. By what? 

Some minutes passed. There was no further sign— 
nothing, beyond the swaying of one of the rope-like 
lianas in some breeze which had not reached me. But 
I still kept my eyes resolutely fixed upon the point 
where I had seen—what I had seen! 

In another moment I leaped to my feet with an in- 
voluntary ery. Out of a bush—out of the earth, as it 
seemed, at my very feet—uprose the gaunt figure of a 
man, half-naked, shaggy with hair and beard. There 
he stood; and we confronted each other at a distance 
of less than a dozen steps. 

After the first pang of amaze was passed, I felt stouter 
than I had done for some time past. Nothing is really 
terrible but the unknown. Who this gentleman was, 
and how he got there, I, indeed, knew not; but I knew 
he was a creature of flesh and blood like myself, and, 
looking sharply in his eyes, I did not detect any mur- 
derous or hostile expression. He looked wild, agitated, 
and strangely eager; he was as a man of some forgotten 
century suddenly exhumed and not yet in possession of 
his sober senses. His aspect was hardly describable— 
tangled, tanned, scarred, distraught; his waist en- 
circled with a girdle of the leaves of the wild fig-tree, 
rudely plaited together; hatless, with a matted mass 
of sun-bleached hair on his head, hanging down in 
shaggy coils at either side his face; arms and legs lean, 
but muscular; eyes eager, but unsteady in their regard, 
as if unaccustomed to sustain the glance of a fellow- 
man. After all, to me, at that juneture, the most un- 
canny fact about my odd companion was, that he was 
not a negro, but a white man. And, supposing him 
shaved, washed, smoothed down and dressed up, he 
would be a man of about my own age. 

Be sir,’’ said I, in as quiet a tone as I could 
command. ‘Can I do anything for you?” 

The creature made two or three convulsive move- 
ments with his lips, blowing out air and drawing it in 
again, with a whistling sound. Then, words came from 
him—at first scarcely articulate, and of uncertain tone. 
They were accompanied with gestures of the hands, as 
if craving food. Human utterance, with him, was like 
a thing long dead or moribund breaking awkwardly 
through the encrustations of many silent years. At 
last I understood him. 

“Smoke !’’ he said. 


“Smoke! Give mea cigar!”’ 


“Certainly !"’ I returned. ‘‘With pleasure. Help 
yourself ;’’ and I presented my cigar-case. 
He selected one with trembling fingers. Something 


in the way he handled it, passed it between his lips, 
and bit off the end, awakened in me an obscure mem- 
ory. Every one has his own particular way of doing 
a thing, unlike any one else's. It may be as individual 
as his handwriting, if you happen to notice it. 

I looked at him again; not as a man simply, but as 
seeking in him the likeness of a certain person whom I 
had once known. Take away the crazy jungle of beard, 
the matted hair; costume him in a black coat, a fash- 
ionable scarf, a high collar; remove the sunburn and 
the scratches, and give him a fresh complexion and 
twenty or thirty pounds more of flesh; do this, and what 
woul i be the result? 

“Fred Curry. upon my soul!” 
I stretched out my right hand. 
how are you? 

“How are you, my boy?’ 
a match?” 


exclaimed I, slowly. 
“Well, Fred, old man, 


’ he returned, thickly, ‘“‘Got 
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‘Take alight off me."’ Ireplied, holding out my cigar. 

He lighted up, handed back my cigar with the little 
bow that I remembered well, and inhaled the smoke 
with an expression of unctuous satisfaction that almost 
made me weep. Only a smoker can realize what it is 
to be without tobacco for—how many years? 

Strange was it to note, too, how the resumption of 
the habit, with all the half-conscious associations that 
appertained to it, brought the poor fellow back from 
the wilderness in which he had dwelt to the memories 
and usages of civilization. More and more, as_ he 
smoked on, did the form and bearing of the man | 
once knew emerge from the rugged chrysalis of neglect 
and savagery. It was Fred Curry, sure enough, tricked 
out in a grotesque masquerale, but the real old Fred, 
nevertheless. 

Several silent — pased ; he smoked all the while 
like a house afire. Each putf increased his manhood, 
strengthened him, a on a new lost grace, a forgotten 
polish. 

When he was half through the weel he paused, and 
fixed his eyes upon me with a look that announced the 
return of a soul. 

“Shake, old boy,”’ he said, recognizing, at length, the 
tender [had made him some time before. ‘‘Say, you 
must excuse my rig; I’ve been rusticating. I tell you, 
tobacco tastes good! Say, just step up to my place, and 
let’s have a quiet chat. I guess I must have pretty near 
forgotten—what I was!" 

He turned as he spoke, and walked toward the tree. 
I followed him, digesting my immense surprise. 

Iie passed round to the further side of the great bole, 
with its spreading buttresses slanting out like support- 
ing walls, caught hold of some dangling lianas, and 
began to hoist himself upward with the agility of a 
baboon. Did he expect me to follow him? 

‘Hold on, Fred; hold on!’’ I cried. 

He paused and looked down, his cigar between his 
teeth. 

“T can’t do that sort of thing, you know,”’ said I. 

“Oh, yes you can; that’s all right,’’ he returned. 
“Tt’s a regular ladder, if you notice. I go up and down 
half-a-dozen times a day. It’s nothing to what we used 
to do in the gymnasium at home. Take right hold, and 
come on!”’ 

I now perceived, in fact, that two or three of the 
tough roots had been so knotted together as to make a 
sort of rope-ladder, which probably might prove less 
impracticable than it looked. I had an overpowering 
curiosity to see what sort of a bird’s nest poor Fred 
had built for himself up aloft; and, recalling what I 

could of my college prowess, and smothering the mis- 
givings which assailed me, I laid hold of the swinging 
sides of the aerial staircase and began to mount. An 
interval of suspense, literal and metaphorical, which 
I do not like to recall. ensued. If the thing had been 
ten feet longer I think there would have been an acci- 
dent. But 1 got safe to the top—thoroughly broken-up 
and winded, and streaming with perspiration. Fred 
received me with courtesy, and motioned me to a seat 
as if we were in the private smoking-room of his club 
in Boston. He had not turneda hair. I sat down—or, 
rather, my knees gave way under me, and down I came 
upon a heap of fern and moss, Sitting there, the plant 
growth round about the circumference of this eyrie shut 
out the view of everything but the sky ; and I reflected, 
with a shudder, that beneath me and about me was 
naught but empty air. What a predicament for me 
to be in! It seemed to me that I must remain here for 
the rest of my life; the idea of returning over that 
awful brink through unmeasured depths of swaying 
and dizzy vacancy was not to be thought of. Was I 
a squirrel, or an orchid? 

After a time I was able to examine my environment. 
By simple but ingenious means the place had been made 
habitable, and, one might almost say, comfortable. 
Strong stems of bamboo had been wattled in and out 
between the main boughs, forming a secure foundation 
to the edifice. A movable screen of leaves and twigs 
had been constructed, which could be shifted from one 
side to another, or rigged overhead, so as to protect the 
occupant from wind, sun or rain. Mats of woven grass, 
several inches thick, were available for cushions to sit 
on, or for a bed to sleep on. There were receptacles for 
storing provisions and implements, and a cluster of big 
calabashes full of water. Among other objects, I espe- 
cially noticed a large conch-shell, with a hole through 
the apex, and I then understood the origin of those 
mysterious sighs and groans which had so startled me 
at my first advent. Fred had been wont to employ this 
primitive trumpet as a means of scaring away intruders, 
and to confirm them in their belief that the tree was in- 
fested by a duppy. The success of the stratagem did 
not surprise me, 

We now settled down for a talk, which lasted sev- 
eral hours, in the course of which Fred told me many 
things which interested me, and smoked up tlie rest of 
my cigars. But it occurs to me that the story I am 
relating has reached its apogee of significance for the 
general reader (who, very likely, supposes it to be an 
invention of my own), and I shall, therefore, bring it 
to a concise conclusion. 

The facts, in outline, are these: When Fred, five 
years ago, found that his prospective bride had aban- 
doned him for another man, the shock made a radical 
change in his nature. He —— his position as com- 
mercial traveler, turned the bulk of his property into 
cash, and donated the entire sum to a certain re sligious 
retreat for persons weary of the world, which he, at 
first, designed to join himself. Upon trial of it, how- 
ever, he found that the seclusion thus obtained was not 
adequate to his needs, and he left it with the idea of 
wandering about the world as a vagabond and mendi- 
cant. But it was soon revealed to him that travel, in- 
stead of being the breath of his life, as heretofore, had 
grown utterly detestable to him. He wished to become 
a permanent fixture, like a hill or a tree, as far as pos- 
sible from human sight and approach. He happened 
to be at that moment embarked on a vessel bound for 
the Pacific. by way of Cape Horn. He left her at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and betook himself to the mountains. 
After wandering for a week or two, he discovered the 
great tree, and conceived the idea of making it his dwell- 
ing. With much risk and difficulty he ascended it, and 
gradually accommodated himself to it. He soon learned 
that the superstitions of the blacks provided him with an 
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easy means of maintaining the privacy he craved: and 
the conch-shell, to procure which he had made a trip to 
the coast—the only approach to a journey which he had 
ever permitte d himself—was a potent instrument to kee p 
their awe at the boiling-point. 


Existing thus, in a land where summer is perpetual, 
he had soon lost all record of time He had no idea 
how long he had dwelt in his tree. He had subsisted on 
fruits and roots, of which there was abundance within 
a short radius of his eyrie. One day he had captured 
an errant goat, which had supplied him with milk. His 
chief regret, at the outset, had been the want of to 


bacco; for, although tobacco is grown in Jamaica, he 
had been unable to tind any without j going further atield 
than he dared. But the craving had gradualy died out 
of him, and had only re-awakened, with irresistible 
strength, when he saw me pufting my cleud at the foot 
of the mango-tree. That spectacle had broken down in 
a moment the habit and resolution of years, and he had 
again held intercourse with a human being. Such was 
his tale. 

“And what have you been thinking about all these 
years, old man?’ I inquired. ‘‘Have you solved the 
riddle of the sphinx?” 

“I don't know that I've thought about 
was his reply. ‘I’ve just been a- 

“A human orchid, eh?” 

He nodded. 

‘And you are the man who could never endure to 
remain two days In any one spot! 

‘“‘T suppose so,"’ he answered, listlessly. 

“Well, this is the end of it,’’ I rejoined. ‘‘You have 
been through your Wandering Jew phase, and now 
through your reactionary, or orchid, phase; so you are 
prepared to become an ordinary rational man, which is 
the thing you never yet have been. You must come 
with me, and re-discover the nineteenth century. It's 
outside there, only a few miles off. I'll bring you some 
clothes to-morrow and a razor, and to-morrow evening 
I'll take you to Kingston, and introduce you to 
to some people I know. 

This proposition agitated Fred greatly. I could see 
that he was making a strenuous e ffort to assimilat> the 
idea, and I was not altogether surprised to find that he 
failed to do it. His long isolation—or was it, possibly, 
some species of insanity that had caused his withdrawal 
from mankind, and could not now be rooted out?—be it 
what it may, it could not be done away with. 

“T cannot come,’’ he declared, finally. 

“But think of the tobacco, Fred!’’ ILurged. ‘‘Think 
of smoking all the cigars you want for the rest of your 
life!” 

“T can't come,”’ he repeated. 

It was true that he had just smoked all he wanted to, 
but I couldn’t help that. 

I had one more argument. I hesitated a moment be 
fore using it. I believed it would be effective. 

Mrs. Kelly, neé Belmont, and I had not parted on 
very cordial terms. We had had an explanation, and 
after that our intercourse had been a little cold, a trifle 
constrained. As Mrs. Kelly is still very much alive, and 
may read this, I donot feel justified in taking the reader 
further into my confidence. 

But I was convinced that, were I to inform Fred that 
his lady-love of former years was free once more, was 
apparently quite ready to make another man happy, and 
was living and being beautiful within thirty miles of 
where we were sitting, he would be powerless to resist 
the temptation. He would descend from his tree; he 
would shave, and cut his hair; he would put on a suit 
of my clothes; we would go over to the Constant Springs 
Hotel; he would meet Mrs. Kelly, and Well, then 
they would either be married, or they would not. Which, 
it was not for me to prophesy. If she refused him, Fred 
would be worse off than ever. But how if she accepted 
him? 

I know not what another, who had the good of his 
friend equally at heart, would have done in my place; 
I don’t know whether I did right. But I hesitated a 
moment, as I just said, to tell him the decisive fact; 
and it was a moment too long. I have not told him yet, 
and I never shall. 
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We have not met since that day. It is his wish 
not mine. But eve ry two wee ks I place, or cavse to 
be placed, in a spot where I know he will find it, a box 
of cigars. And any fine day, if you can find your way 
to the neighborhood of the haunted tree, and gaze up- 
ward, you will see a little cloud of blue smoke floating 
amidst the foliage of the aerial oasis aloft. That blue 
cloud is the assurance that my friend is happy. 

-~e-< 
AND HIS PEOPLE,”’ 
gifted young Canadian novelist, 
will appear with this number of the paper. It is the 
best work so far produced by the author, though his 
other novels, ‘‘The Chief Factor,’’ ‘‘A Pardonable Liar, 
‘Mrs. Falchion,’’ ‘The Filibuster,’ ‘The Trail of the 
Sword,” etc., have all achieved the success of an en 
viable popularity. But ‘‘Pierre and His People”’ is un 
doubtedly the book by which Gilbert Parker will always 
be best known to the world. In it he has broken new 
ground in the province of fiction, and has turned up 
treasures of rare price. Each separate sketch of those 
that make up the interesting collection is a gem of lit- 
erary excellence, warmed by the deepest and purest 
sentiment. A profound knowledge of the human heart, 
a living sympathy with its cravings and passions, a deep 
and intelligent love of Nature, and a masterly skill in 
interpreting the unfamiliar aspects of grandeur and 
loneliness she presents in the cold and thinly-peopled 
North—these are but a few of the qualifications which 
Mr. Parker brought to his task of introducing the read 
ing world to places and people unknown. How well he 
has succeeded each reader must find out for himself. 
But he would, indeed, be hard to please who would fail 
to find entertainment in these stirring annals of the 
North Land—tales of love and battle, of hardship and 
endurance, of faithful comradeship, of lawless living 
and fearless dying. 

The picturesque boldness, the truth, the beauty, and 
the pathos of the book take firm hold of the reader's 
mind, and it is safe to sav that few who read it ones 
will be content without going back toit again and again 
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To take to the grave on the hill, 
Where no one but me will remember 
The soldier who sleeps there—our Bill 





I think of the morning he ‘listed, 
As handsome a lad as you'd find, 
And brave as the bravest, but gentle 
His heart, like a woman’s, was kind; 
For when his poor mother in sorrow 
Clung to him just weeping until 
She fainted, he broke down completely 
And cried like a baby—our Bill. ] 


And well I remember the battle 
That proved he was willing to fight— 
The papers were full of his daring— 
Our soldiers were storming a height, 
And right in the thick of the bullets 
He planted his flag on the hill, 
And how the men rallied and cheered him: 
They made him a captain—our Bill. 


But mother just fretted and worried, 
And pale as a lily she grew; 

I wrote to our boy: “She is pining 
Away-like and dying for you; 

Come home if you can, for I'm thinking 
If longer you stay it will kill 

The woman up here who has only 


One son now, and that is our Bill.” 





He asked for a furlough; but never 
A furlough they granted him then, 
lil Richmond was taken they wanted 
To use every one of their men. 
Then he left them—deserted, they called it; 
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HONOR THE 


May 30 


DEAD. 


Up from the tropics comes the South-wind’s breath, 

No longer bringing gruesome tales of death; 

No longer armies of one kindred jar 

The earth itself with dreadful woes of war. 

So long it seems, and yet so recent too, 

When Peace to our dear country bade adieu; 

When horrors filled a weary space of years 

And drenched the land with bitterness and tears 

One generation from the scene has flown, 

Another in the ranks of peace has grown 

Since to the land, by God’s benign decree, 

Peace came—this time to men entirely free. 

Hard was the contest, and the dismal years 

Brought aching heartbreaks, pains and torturing 
fears; 

Even when fair Hope arose, some dreadful doubt 

Came often to put hope and courage out. 

But Freedom's martyrs, to their pole-star true, , 

No utter loss of hope or struggle knew; 

And, by the might of Faith’s determined breath, 

Saved, for our sake, the prize blood-earned by death 

So, in the passing of Spring’s sweetest hours, 

We load their graves with May's thick - blooming 
flowers; 





Remembering that the 
Were freely spent to give us richer 


r deathful years of strife 
life. 

Bring sprays of lilac, and the white and blue 

And flush red-tinted blossoms, wet with dew; 

No wreaths of green, or crowns of tinted flame 

Shall there be lacking to imprint their fame. 

May Time refuse his fateful course to run 

When we, or ours, forget the wonders done 

By those who fought, through obstacles profound, 
For that blest peace now famed the world around. 
JoEL BENTON. 
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SOME SCENES FROM “GUDGEONS,” PERFORMING AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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extremely pointed, both back and front. 
\ lace berthe outlines the décolletage i 
frills fall over the puffed sleeves, 
spray of roses is set on either shoulder, 


efully over the crow! 
ry so! its one Rive AE nine Py 

, but this year quite : ) 
Some have very high crowns 





more suitable for 
A new style of veil, An idea of the shape « 
also be had in duck. 
a most delightful assortment of 


. With ribbons run through the top and The other day I saw 


. finished with fawn or tan leather 


satchels and purses were 
loved them very dearly, 
and longed to possess one of each. 

A smart little trimmed sailor hat is l 
trying to some faces than a plain 


draped into paniers on either hip, plenti- 
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MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 















Corset Waist. 


~at for Health, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Bu TTONS at front _ 
stead of CLAS 
RinG BUCKLE = hip for 
Hose Supp orters. 
Tape- fastened Buttons— 


Cord- edge Button. “Holes, 
won't wear out 
FIT “AL L “AG ES— 
Infants to Adults, 
All st 1apes, Fall o¢ 
slim busts. 
Long or short waists, 
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20, Wholecale' I Devot. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular. 


Manufacturers and Patentees 
FERRIS BRO 341 Broadway, New York 
Branch Office: 537 Markct St., San Francisco 
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ttes of shot moire ribbon constituts 
rimming of the one in the tlustra- 
\ pretty summer cape, which looks 
» lace at first sight, is of pigeon-tinte | 
de Suez, with an appliqué of ecru 
yvroidery on muslin. It is quite thin, 
unlined, the edges are pinked out, 
| the neck is fastened with a turquoise- 
» velvet bow. 
[he pretty English evening-gown is 
le of yellow poult de soie, the skirt 
into two box plaits in the front, and 
toned with cut steel. The bodice is 
of chiffon and fine cream-colored lace, 
» straight across the bust and passed 
iler the arms is a band of pale-yellow 
th, elaborately embroidered with steel 


ids. 

The faithful blouse is still with us in a 

iltitude of shapes and stuffs. The first 
one in the group Is made of striped cotton 
in a wide variety of delicate col- 
orings, and is daintily trimmed with 
tinted Valenciennes lace. It is arranged 
to be worn with or without the basque, 

The centre figure shows a very becom- 
ing silk bodice suitable for day or even- 
ig wear, according as it is made in light 
or dark material. The shape is altogether 
novel; the trimming consists of black rib- 
bon velvet and pretty insertions formed 
of fine tucks. 

rhe last is a handsome theatre or din- 
ner bodice, made in bengaline silk of a 
good quality, in pretty shades of pink, 
turquoise-blue, maize, and in the always 

‘ful black. Insertions of lace outline 
tlie novel yoke very effectively. The 
same design can be successfully carried 
out in printed cambric. 

Here are a few hints of novelties be- 
fore I close: Fraise-blunche, or white 
raspberry, is the name of a new color 
closely resembling the pinkish-green of 
that delicious fruit. Pigskin shoes, in 
a delightful shade of cream-color, are’ to 
be worn with light summer gowns. In 
tle trousseau of the Princess Victoria 
noticed some pale pink handker- 
chiefs, trimmed with fine black lace. 
They had needs be, as, of course, they 
were, of princessly quality, to be accept- 
able. Colored handkerchiefs, unless of 
the daintiest and most expensive va- 
rieties, are hopelessly vulgar. 


4 te ole eu 


ee SO 
THE AUTOGRAPHS OF THE 
ENGLISH STUARTS. 


HOSE who believe in hand- 
writing as an index to char- 
acter may have their faith 
strengthened by noting the 
crabbed, characterless per- 
formance of the first James 

: —the one Stuart who lacked 
the Stuart charm, the gift of win- 

ning love. The ‘‘ wisest fool in 

Christendom,’’ always puffed up 

with inordinate self-conceit, was 

himself than 


cre pon, 


were 






even more pleased with 
usual when he wrote the letter whose 
pious ending we here transcribe. His 


shrewd discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
caused him to regard everything con- 
nected with the trial of the conspirators 
as peculiarly his business. So we find him 
giv ing the commissioners appointed to try 

Guy Fawkes the most minute directions, 
both as to the questions to be put to him 
and the means to be used should he fail 
to answer. “If he will not confesse,”’ 
writes the King, ‘‘the gentler tortours are 
to be first used unto him, et sie per gradus 
ad ima tenditur, and so God speede your 
good worke.’’ The spelling of James’s 
English—even allowing for the time in 
which he lived—is so indifferent as to 
8 iggest that his tutor, the famous George 
Buchanan, had thought the vernacular 
unworthy of his royal pupil. The latter, 
as we all know, was fond of dropping 
into Latin; in this case, let us hope he 
had the grace to be ashamed to put his 
cruel orders into English. 

The reign of James I.—a transition tim? 
in SO many respects—saw, among more 
important changes, the substitution of the 
mo lern running hand for the stiffer me- 
diwval style. Many of Elizabeth’s pro- 
ductions, if given illuminated capitals 
and margins, would vie with the best 
work of the monasteries. The writing 
of Charles I., as prince, follows that of 
Elizabeth in style, though not nearly so 
good; but by the time he became king, 
he had adopted the modern form. Many 





PLAYING CARDS. 

You can obtain a pack of best quality 
playing cards = sending fifteen cents in 
ge se to P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 

-B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 





For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for children with never 
failing success. It corrects acidity of the stomach, 
relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diar- 
rhoea. whether arising from teething or other causes, 
ll nag and well-tried remedy. Twenty-five cts. a 
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of his letters are preserved in the English 
archives, and, were all other history de- 
stroyed, we could reconstruct his charac- 
ter from them—proud and arbitrary to 
his counselors, affectionate to his queen 
and family, humble and devout toward 
God. 

The signature of Charles’s queen, Hen- 
rietta Maria, given here, is attached to a 
scrawl more suggestive of a kitchen-maid 
than a royal lady. The matter, however, 
is to the point. It is addressed to her son, 
afterward Charles II., who, with char- 
acteristic distaste for disagreeable things, 
had refused to ‘‘take phisike.’’ ‘I hope,”’ 


WEEK. 


MISS ROMOLA TYNTE. 
»O you know Miss Romola 
If so, you have the ac 


Tynte 
puaintance 





of the most interesting of gentle 
women. 
Miss Tynte is an English girl, born in 
Devonshire, and the daughter of a wel 


l 


known vicar, a gentleman of the « 
school. 

When a small child Romola was deeply 
religious. From her little bed she would 
arise, kneel down and pray, saying these 
words: “I love my father to adoration, 
but I should love God more. 
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writes the Queen, ‘‘it was onlie for this 
day, and that, to-morrow, you will doe 
it; for if you will not, I most come to 
you and make you take it, for it is for 
your healthe.’’ The prince who refused 
‘‘phisike’’ wrote just the sort of hand we 
would expect—free-and-easy, like his life. 

James II. was a good penman, a vo- 
luminous writer, and an extremely sen- 
sible one—especially when he touched 
on military matters. The letter quoted 
is addressed to the Prince of Orange, 
afterward William III.—‘‘the king who 
dethroned his father-in-law and drank 
schnaps.”’ 

I have not before me the autographs 
of James’s daughters, the unfilial pair 
over whose treachery the king made more 
lamentation than over the loss of his king- 
dom. The handwritings of his queens, 
Anne Hyde and Mary of Modena, show 
as great a contrast as do their characters. 

We have the signatures of James’s son, 
the ‘‘Old Pretender,”’ or ‘‘James III.”’ (as 


he was variously known to Whig an] 
Tory); of Charles Eijward—the ‘Young 
Pretender,’ or ‘‘Charles IIL.’’—and of 


Cardinal of York, the last of the 

The most graceful. autograph 
Charles Edward—the 
of Scottish song 
unfor- 


Henry, 
Stuarts. 
of all is that of 
‘‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’ 
and story, the well-beloved, the 
gotten. 

In the chapel of Holyrood Palace, Edin- 
burgh, restored by Charles I., is graven 
this proud legend, chosen by himself: 

‘He shall build one house to My name, 
and I will establish the throne of his king- 
dom forever.’’ One reads the prophecy 
with dawning realization of what earthly 
greatness means, remembering how it was 
fulfilled: the block for Charles, exile for 
his family, Culloden for their friends. 

So passes the glory of the world! 

A. M. MacLeop. 
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Now, it seems the good vicar and his 
daughter had many heated arguments on 
the great cause, and so energetic was 
Romola in her utterances, so steadfast 
in her belief, that, as a punishment, she 
was forbidden to discuss, or even to think 
of religion, until she grew older. 

Mr. Potter—for such is Miss Tynte’s 
father’s last name—is a conservative 
Episcopalian, a clergyman noted for his 
famous speeches and his ability as an 
Irish orator. 

For years he has been opposed to Glad- 
stone, and has written innumerable pam- 
phlets against the ‘‘Grand Old Man.”’ For 
good Mr. Potter belongs to that school 
where stern governing in his parish and 


family are all alike. It is the law laid 
down “nye and simple. 
In the vicar’s intellectual work, which 


has been untiring, the defense of the 
Church and the State has been boldly 
and unfalteringly his hobby. Particu- 
larly at the time of the ‘Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. For it was 
then that he gave his best orations, and 
people far and wide came to hear him. 

When Miss Tynte lived in London her 
mornings were generally spent in the Li- 
brary of the British Museum. But at this 
time a romantic incident occurred, which 
influenced her conduct in a way that, 
from her standpoint, w as considered right. 
Her father was most anxious she should 
marry the son of Sir Nathaniel Staples. 
Miss Tynte, not being able to see the ad- 
vantages of this offe red marriage, refused ; 
while her father, greatly incensed that 
his wishes should be thwarted, made for 
his child a home so uncomfortable that 
Miss Tynte left the parental roof to shift 
for herself. Not that she had ceased to 
love her father, but she felt a time had 
come when she should assert herself as a 
woman. 


\ series of readings was arranged 
her by Lady Wilde, her cousin, wh 
couraged her in tl od work. So 
success Was gained by this undert 
that Miss Romola Tynte became the 
ion Her dresses were copied, the ma 
ner of wearing the hair; and it was ever 

ected that the great Oscar Wilde, | 
isin german, aided and abetted he 
er original dressing, while, in reulity 

I owwhs were designed and n 
the nimble tingers of this delightful 
[here were First Empire gow) plush 
cloaks of a tint unrivaled in color; | 
which, although treated in the G 
Sorough style, yet were ful f 
nal method, and were suited only to 


Romola Tynte 
Artists far and wide painted her fa 
and figure. She was, indeed, the 
derful Romola. 
Mr. Edward 
the head of 


sad face of 


Poynter painted her for 
Christ for the 


dome of 


Paul’s Church, London. Edmund | 
made her the Martyr in his glorious pi 
ure of Diana, or Christ. Then Sant, R.A 
as ‘‘Lesbia’’; while for Mr. Lopham she 
p sec as the ‘‘Romola”’ of George Eliot 

lo her friends, she was an enigma 
Would she be a clever actress an able 
writer, or a charming ader 

With all these peculiar individualiti 
Miss Tynte is a strong advocate of 


man's rights. At a breakfast given at 
St. James’s Hall, by the Honorable Au 
beron Herbert—who is the editor of Free 
Life, that individual paper—the question 


of voluntary taxation was widely di 

cussed by all the able English thinkers 
Miss Tynte was asked to give the wo 
man's side of the question, and, lo and 
behold! she made a hit. So full and 
profound were her arguments that, the 
next day, she was declared the 
of the occasion, the papers declaring she 


heroine 


had ‘touched the matter with the point 
of the needle.”’ 
Shortly afterward Miss Tynte made a 


tour in India, where she became the cuest 
of Lady Elliott, the wife of the Lieuten 
ant-Governor of Bengal, a lady whose 
beauty and charm of manner is a by-word 
every where. 


Miss Tynte gave readings in Calcutta 
and Bombay, and was chaperoned by 
Lady West. 

This clever girl is an associate of the 


Society of Authors, in London, her name 


being prop sed by Mr. Walter Besant 
At the great open-air play, “The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,’’ of which Lady Cam, 


mover, so well did 
that, as a compli 


Prin 


bell was the prime 
Romola act her part 
ment, she was invited to meet the 
cess Louise. 

In personality, Miss 
every one Her 
tellectual sympathies, 


Tynte is unlike 
face is full of in 
with a charm of 


else. 


manner and a voice so liquid in tones 
that she is, indeed, ‘‘a rare woman among 
women.” 

Her repertoire is generally patheti 
Yet at all tirnes the humorous side asserts 


itself. Her literary work is her greatest 
comfort, the art of expression her best 
friend. Her powers of entertaining are 


and with all her world-wide 


very great, 
gentleness ol 4 


knowledge she has the 
child. —(See page 12.) 


A Few Ladies 


wanted who can keep a secret. $5 to $10 a day can be 
made easily and honorably at home, Address Lady 
Manager, Egyptian Drug Co., 29 Park Row, New York. 


Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t eat, tired, 
thirsty? Blood poor? 
It’s a tonic you want— 


H. 1 r C S i 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 
people,deliciousand wholesome as well. 
Purifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 

Take 1 

Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. FE. Hires 


Co., Philadelphia, for beautiful pic- 
ture cards. 


mi BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10 ro ¢s0. SURE 
STOKES MFG. Co. CHICAGO, ILL 








no substitutes. 
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THE GRAND STAND ON THE BALL GROUNDS. 
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EPPA HUNTON, OF VIRGINIA 
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Mr. WILDMAN, present editor of the Overland 
Monthly, was formerly United States Consul at Singa- 
pore, and at Barmen, Germany. He is well known 
as a contributor to many of the weekly literary papers, 
and enjoys a very good reputation. Some of the arti- 





cles recently published in the Overland have attracted 
very wide notice, especially those of Lieutenant Winn 
on the Nicaragua Canal. 
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Ir you see it in the Sun, it’s so—so apt to be 
sometimes wrong. The Sun, for instance, in its issue of 
the 18th inst.,in an account of a female suffragists 
meeting, headed *‘Not One Anti-Argument,’’ the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared, describing one of the 
speakers : 


“Miss Romola Tynte is a benevolent-looking English woman of 
about sixty years, with very pronounced views as to what American 
women should do to emancipate themselves. She is a woman of 
striking appearance, in spite of her age, and last night she wore a 
terra-cotta plush garment of the Mother Hubbard pattern, which 


was by far the most splendid gown in the room. She said she 





thought American women were more prepared for suffrage than 
English women, on account of the greater liberty they enjoy in 
their early training.” 

As a matter of fact, Miss Romola Tynte is a charm- 
ing young woman on this side of thirty, and not ‘‘in 
spite of her age,’’ but because she has just reached the 
most attractive phase of womanhood, Miss Tynte is ‘‘a 
woman of striking appearance,’ admired and sought by 
all who meet her. On another page a true and vera- 
cious sketch of Miss Tynte’s life will be found. The 
above portrait is from a photograph taken a few years 
ago, which will serve to show that our morning con- 
temporary was for once, at least, very wide of the truth. 
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A BRITISH VIRTUE. 
Bond—‘‘It’s an infernal shame the way some English- 
men abuse their wives !”’ 
Anglo Saxe—‘‘Ya-as; but, then, the deah fellahs 
nevah would be so wude as to abuse anothah man’s 
wife, y’ know.” 
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EXACTLY SO; THAT’S WHAT I SAY 
2“H. Riper Haaearp, EncarR Fawcerr AND 
OssiP SCHUBIN ARE AMONG THE FAMOUS CONTRIBU aipeits ARE UNPARALLELED IN THE H ay OE 
TORS TO OUR FORTNIGHTLY LIBRARY. Yov Ot) Mi |||) AMERICAN LITERARY AND RNALISTIC ENTERPRISES Yt iF 
RECEIVE 26 PAPER BOOKS, AVERAGING 288 PAGES; OR, 1M | Fact, I AssuRE YoU 
NEARLY 8,000 PAGES IN THE YEAR, OF THE WORLD'S j)))),) 
as REST, NEW, UP-TO-DATE, HIGH-CLASS FICTION, SIR. i 
B 1 ‘‘Goop MORNING, Sir. I REPRESENT THE GREATEST 8 “ONCE A WEEK 1s THE 
: NEWSPAPER AND LITERARY ENTERPRISE OF THE PRESENT IDEAL HOME, SOCIAL, AMERICAN 


AGE. THE GREAT OFFER OF ONCE A WEEK To acquire AND BUSINESS-MAN'S PAPER. I[1 

A MILLION A WEEK CIRCULATION. YES, SiR, ONE MILLION a> GIVES YOU THE GREA1 NTS OF -_ 

COPIES A WEEK.” Fr ; cs IREA EVENTS OF he ‘9 ~ 
THE WEEK, FULLY ILLUSTRATED 

AND ALSO ONE OR TWO PAGES 

> EACH WEEK DEVOTED EXCLUSIVE 



















LY TO ART REAL ART, SIR 











F ‘THINK OF IT! TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS A WEEK SECURES YOU A 
MAGNIFICENT SET OF CLOTH-BOUND PREMIUM BOOKS, INCLUDING SUCH 
MASTERPIECES AS TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS, BounD IN HALF 
caLF: IRVING, CARLETON’S NOVELS, SCOTT’S POEMS, MILTON, | 7 “Goop-sy, Mr. PROGRESSIVE I HOPE YOU WILL DO US THE 
DANTE, BALZAC, BYRON, MOORE, SWIFT, GERALD GRIFFIN, | 6 “Cigar? YES, THANK you! As I WAS SAYING, WE WILL FAVOR TO COMMEND OUR ENTERPRISE TO YOUR FRIENDS. Don’? 
q GOLDSMITH AND A NUMBER OF OTHER STANDARD WORKS: ALSO 26 HIGH DELIVER youR ‘TENNYSON aBouT THE 15TH AND BEGIN FORGET—WE COLLECT $1,00 ON DELIVERY, THE BALANCE, 50 CENTS 
£ CLASS STANDARD NOVELS AND 52 COPTES OF THE BEST ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAILING YOUR PAPER AND LIBRARY apovut 10 DAYS LATER. MONTHLY. THE EASIEST AND SMOOTHEST THING IN THE WHOLE 
¢. IN THE COUNTRY.” You WILL BE DELIGHTED, 'M-SHURE. SAME HERE.” RANGE OF COMMERCE. Goop-BY.” 
Fs 
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There are two kinds of Cheap Books on the market to-day. 


One kind ts Cheaply Made, Paper ts Poor; Print is Poor, Subject-Matter ts 


Such books are Dear at Any Price; and they are always sold at a large profit 


THE ONLY CHEAP BOOKS WORTHY OF THE 
NAME ARE THOSE THAT ARE WORTH THE 
MONEY, IN THE FIRST PLACE. 








A WEEK and ONCE A WEEK Library. The figures speak 
for themselves, and the volumes speak for iaiaaabeon, 
We have but to assure the lover of good literature that 
these volumes are all well-made, well-printed, well- 
bound and fit for a place in any library. This the 
subscriber can ascertain to his or her own satisfaction 
when our representative calls. 

The exceptional convenience and easiness of the 
terms of payment, however, may not be fully appre- 
ciated. Take, for instance, Irving’s ‘‘Life of Washing- 
ton,’’ in three Royal Octavo volumes. When you take 
the full yearly subscription of $6.50 that splendid Ameri- 
can classic is delivered, and you pay $1. Every two weeks 


you receive one of twenty-six new, copyrighted novels, 
by the best authors in the world—a novel that you have 
not read before. By the end of the first month you 
have received the paper four times and two of these 


literary authorities on both sides of the Atlantic. They 
will be a perpetual source of delight, entertainment and 
amusement in the household. They will broaden the 
sympathies and the mental vision. They will tell how 
the rest of the world lives as well as our own country. 
They will give knowledge, fun and innocent enjoyment. 
They will tend to cultivate the literary taste. Many of 
them will give stirring object-lessons, in which pity 
and terror will purify, restrain and direct the emotions 

What seems most pertinent, from a strictly business 
point of view, is this: The annual ONCE A WEEK sub- 
scription of $6.50 is a combination that will cause you 
a clear, distinct loss—if you neglect it. You must read. 


oor —Infertor tn Every Respect. 


—though one might not suspect tt. 


Reading matter costs money. In fact, if you love good 
literature, it is certain you will pay out a great deal of 
money every year to get it. You do not pay it out ina 
lump sum, and do not feel it, perhaps; but it is paid out. 
In a ONCE A WEEK annual subscription of $6.50, payable, 


b N the case of ONcE A WEEK publications, we novels. Then you pay fifty cents. You cannot buy 1 

e “tg vall our books cheap because, compared with = new ca ge gy are rate asar ng for op = one s down _ fifty — — res - —_ a way 

: , such ¢ i stra yeek al as ONCE | at you do not notice it, either; but at the beginning 

ses » regular book trade ollar. Such an illustrated weekly journal as ONCE A iat) g ng 

a tgs * ~ wogeine rerdeere — geod WEEK will cost you ten cents a copy on any news-stand. you know exactly what you are going to get. For in 

books, they are worth more than the price we After your first payment of $1 your expenses for stance, you take that ‘Life of Washington,” or any of 

charge. Not only that, but they are sold for first-class reading matter are less than two cents a day. the other works mentioned in the prospectus, and de 

less money, and on more liberal terms than The proper study of Irving’s ‘Life of Washington’’— scribed in our leaflet, that we will mail to you if you 

even the poorly-made, poorly-printed books which needs to be studied, and not merely run through, send name and oe to us here. Then you will get 

‘ et ES sce by the way—will take several months. There are many twenty-six new, high-class, copyrighted novels, by the 

li on poor paper, whose subject matter = _ homes in the American Union in which this ‘‘Life of best authors; and you will get fifty-two copies of Onc# 

worth the attention of the intelligent reader, anyhow. Washington” will be a year’s good reading before it a WEEK, every line of which is worth reading every 

oe has passed through the hands of those who should read week. The point is, that if you read much, the first 

AS LONG AS PEOPLE WILL READ GOOD LIT- and study it. thing you know you will have laid out five or six dol- 

Re ERATURE SO LONG WILL IT BE IN ORDER . ae bee . WEEK 4 Png is, om this —. a — Soe the ed oe receiving oe as 

ie - . , - Min . r ig y visi 7 » differe vels ¢ » direc 1uch or as good reading matter as we wi furnish 
: fO DPLAY 10 THER THE GRAND GPPoR. coy See. te meres moves come ane ms + B 

bf TUNITIES HERE PRESENTED. “from the author. All of them are worth keeping. They you for $6.50, payable on your own terms. In other 

BS y ae kes paige bob are the best novels of the day. They give pictures of words, we offer you a systematic, regular, guaranteed 

: It is needless to say anything about the price paid life and human interest in every civilized country. The course of good reading, of endless variety, of all shades, 

for these splendid volumes in connection with Once Library novels have been noticed with favor by the best tones, and colorings: the grave and the gay; the good 


and the—better and best; the foreign and the domestic 
the new and the standard old. From week to week and 
from fortnight to fortnight the world’s shifting scene 
will be before you—from month to month only half a 
dollar! Think of it. 

sefore we take leave of this interesting subject we 
must announce that, for the convenience of many of 
our patrons, who have decided to read the novels in 
spite of the hard times, a special annual subscription 
of $2.50 has been decided on for ONCE A WEEK Library 
and all that such of our patrons as have made this chang: 
need to do is to keep up the monthly payment of fifty 
cents, until the $2.50 has been paid in full. 
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SS MONG all religious orders in the Catholic Church 
itisarule that each member belonging to them 
shall make a yearly retreat that is tosay, he or 
she must spend a period of from four to eight 

, days in retirement, relinquishing all ordinary 

eg duties to devote the time exclusively to prayer, 

meditation on religious subjects, and a strict 
examination of conscience. The retreat is usualiy con 
ducted by an experienced priest, who lays out the pro 
gramme to be followed, and delivers short sermons or 
instructions at regular intervals. Usually whole com 


munities go into retreat at during the summer 
vacation When this occurs, a rule of strict silence is 
rved throughout the appointed time, no words being 
absolutely Private 


once 


Obst 
spoken except such as are necessary. 


retreats may, however, be made by individual priests or 
nuns at any time of the vear. To facilitate this purpose 
various places of retreat have been set apart by religious 
orders, They are generally situated outside the city 
limit and designed with a view of affording rest. 
relaxation and change to the body as well as mind, 
by combining with their seclusion the charms of natural 
scenery and tasteful surroundings and the advantages 
of pure air and the freedom of out-door life. 

One of these retreats, which has become wel! known, 
because 1t 1s open not onlv to ecclesiastics, but equally 
to members of the laity, is situated on Keyser Island, 
just off South Norwalk, Conn., at the mouth of the Nor 
walk River The property now belongs to the Jesuits, 
who purchased it from its former owner, Mr, John H. 


Keyser, after Whom the island was named. Hereafter 











it will be known as Manresa, after a famous Jesuit house 
in Spain, where St Ignatius, the founder of the order, 
gave his first retreat 
No more favorable location could have been selected 
fora new Manresa than Keyser Island. Originally a bar- 
ren waste of land, accessible only by small boats, or, at 
low tide, by crossi the salt marshes dividing it from the 
mainiand. the spot was gradually converted by its late 
owner into a little paradise of verdure and productive- 
ness \ substantial roadway was built between it and 
the mainland th astout sea-walloneither side. Thus 
it is practically a peninsula, though still called the island. 
Mr. Kevser built a suitable summer residence on the 
most favorable site if contained, and had the grounds 
tastefully laid out by landscape-gardeners. An exten- 
sive orchard was planted, rockeries built, and ferns and 
flowering shrubs lent a pleasing diversity to the sur- 
round 
A beautifully pt lawn stretched away from the 
house to th ih, a sparkling fountain played in the 
sunlight, and a broad driveway skirted the shores of 
the island between the ample shade-trees on one side 
and the blue waters of the Sound on the other. 
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In every respect the place was exactly suitable for 
the requirements of the Jesuits, and when Mr. Keyser, 
through financial difficulties, was forced to part with 
the property he had made so valuable, he found a ready 


purchaser in the Father Rector. 

Keyser Island, or Manresa, is not now so luxuriously 
kept as in the time of its first owner, as the Jesuits can- 
afford to lay out money on mere details of 
But the charm of its situation must 
remain, and it is a treat as well as a retreat for any 
work- weary and sin-weary man of the world to retire 
to its picturesque seclusion for a brief term of rest and 
mental and spiritual repair. 

ffere in quiet devotion, surrounded by the sweet in- 
fluences of Nature, aided by the kindly counsel and 
guidance of venerable and saintly men, he may find 
recuperation of body and mind, The simple routine 

lis, to the man of affairs, a delightful change 
ordinary pressure of business, the calm and 
rrateful contrast to the hurry and worry 


decora- 
always 


not 
tion, 


feag 
He is able to view his every-day existence 


‘t, as it were, from the outside, and many 
at perplexed him are made clear, many 
that assailed him are revealed in their 


that on the quiet little island 

are fought between Conscience and the 

r. Many who go there doubtless carry 

with trouble, brooding over some projected 

ting for some revenge, bowed down with 

some old sin. These are the secrets of the 

; none will ever know, but which are not 

iffic ult to imagine, since we are all alike prone to evil, 

all clogged with some past misdoings which haunt us in 

ineditative moods. It is a wise provision which has thus 

been made for the spiritual needs of ordinary men, who 

would otherwise be left to wrestle with their difticulties 

in the crowded arena of business, or amid the engrossing 

cares of family life. These few days of retirement mean 

salvation to many. They should really be made a 

necessity to all. The tendency of modern life is to 

keep one away from one’s self, and though too much 
introspection is bad, none at all is worse. 

The plan which the Jesuits of Manresa offer to lay- 
nen, in the shape of an occasional retreat, is, there- 
fore, highly commendable, and those of their faith to 
whom the advantages of this little island are easily 
accessible are to be congratulated on the thoughtful 
provision made for their spiritual needs. 
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S. Dayton.) 


MY EPHEM 


lranslated from the French of 





first marriage, said Jacques Ferveuse, 

was of but a few hours’ duration, and 

did not break my betrothal to her who 

afterward became my true wife. It was, 

Pay nevertheless, a legal wedding, and, without 

“2 voy) doubt, the best action of my life. I have 


Y* pardoned myself for many faults on ac- 
count of the happiness that I gave to her 
who was my bride for a day. 

At the time of which I speak I used sometimes to 
dictate notes on a philosophical work to an old copyist, 
who lived in the Rue de 1’Estrapade. He was one of the 
best men in the world, but had been brought to poverty 
by an unusual series of misfortunes, which he had a 
weakness for recounting to all comers. I used to listen 


to him willingly, for his voice was charming and his 
words well-chosen, While he spoke, his daughter, a 


timid blonde, would sit near us copying papers. I found 
her alone two or three times, and could not help remark- 
that she seemed greatly agitated in my presence. 
As she was quite pretty, and I saw a look of infinite ten- 
derness in her beautiful eyes when they met mine, I 
felt some vague inclination toward her; but I quickly 
stifled it. Yet I often spoke kindly to her that she 
might see I did not think her displeasing. My gentle 
words impressed a soul so profound that I weuld have 
shrunk back affrighted could I have guessed its depths. 

We had known each other for sone time when I was 
suddenly called away from the city, and during my ab- 


ing 






sence I fell in love and became betrothed. The very 
morning of my return to Paris some one knocked at 
my door, and my poor old copyist entered. His thin 


figure was yet more meagre, his face pale, his temples 


hollow and his eyes red with weeping. 


“Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘I trust you will excuse my coming 
thus; but you have always been so good—my daughter 


she—I fear she is about to die.”’ 

‘Indeed !"’ | responded, with 
emotion, 

‘She is at the hospital, si 

to say to you—’ 

He interrupted himself, stammering, incoherent, his 
eyes full of entreaty, and said, abruptly, without fur- 
ther prelude: 

‘*My daughter 
death I believed you mig 


more politeness than 


I have come to ask you 


loves you! Before her approaching 


rht be able 


And without giving me time to recover from this 
strange declaration he commenced a story of love, 
which, though prolix, was so strange and pathetic 
that, when he ended, my eyes were wet with tears. 

‘Will you see her? It would make her so happy! 


She has but a few weeks to live. 

Three-quarters of an hour later I was at the young 
girl’s bedside. Her face shone with that ineffable beauty 
with which coming death sometimes transfigures the 
features of the young. At seeing me, her great dark 
eyes lighted up with a joy that touched me to the heart. 

Almost at once she guessed that her father had re- 
vealed her girlish secret, and she commenced to tell 
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me the sad, sweet story of her love; the pathetic 1 
mance of a poor little maiden resigned to death—a tal 
of infinite tenderness: how first she had known s} 
loved me, then her fear that her love was not returned 
then her illness and her wish to die. 

For an hour talked thus, her blonde head lyin 
upon the snow-white pillow, her beautiful eyes gazin 
into mine. Finally she asked, in a trembling voice 

“And you . did you ever ever?” 

What should I say? Should I play the cruel execu 
tioner by telling the truth, or mercifully console hy 
with a lie? Pity moved me: 

“I! ! The ive loved you long!” 

“Ts it true? 
“Tt is true, indeed.’ 

A look of joy, such as I will never see again in this 
world—the joy of the despairing—overspread her face 
and in that moment, if I loved her not, there was some- 
thing very sweet in my soul—an atom of that boundles: 
compassion which is the closest kin to love. 


she 


If. 

I KNOW not what led her, during the following days, 
to doubt me; but, one afternoon, she asked: 

“But will you ever marry me?”’ 

I swore to her that I would. She smiled up at me 
with adoration. She prayed aloud, thanking God for 
His great goodness. One day I was so moved by the 
depth of her love for me that I wished to give her yet 
more happiness: it would cost me so little. Alas! was 
she not irremediably condemned? 

“Tam going to publish the bans,’’ I cried. 

Her joy was almost terrible in its intensity. Her face 
shone with a marvelous splendor, and while she drew 
down my face to hers, while she laughed and cried in 
reciting to me in broken words the prayer of her love, 
while she spoke to me as fervent devotees to God, I felt 
that I had given to one human being the equivalent of 
a lifetime of happiness. 

I will not tell you how I arranged to obtain the con- 
sent of my guardian. did not ask that of my fiancée 
—I knew she would pardon me afterward. ‘The bans 
were published, and I made all preparations for a regu- 
lar marriage. 

During the weeks which followed she lived in ecstasy. 
Her malady seemed relenting. A miraculous beauty 
seemed to shine about her like an aureole. She dazzled 
me; she filled my heart with a sad love, like that of 
mothers for frail, beautiful children who cannot live. 
I had her placed in a special room at the hospital, where 
she received the care of the best physicians, and had a 
Sister of Charity to watch over her night and day. I 
passed the greater part of my time with her. I could 
not satiate myself with that adoring gaze, with that 
beatitude which each word, each gesture of mine be- 
stowed. How well I remember the twilight hoursfwhen 
I would sit beside her, watching her pale face blend 
harmoniously with the shadows, while she murmured 
to me her words of love like the verses of a song: 





‘Better than God! Better than the Virgin! Better 
than my life and the life of the universe !”’ 
Thus time flowed by, and the wedding-day came. 


After the civil marriage they sat up an altar ° \in her 
chamber and dressed her in rich bridal robes. She 
seemed to live in an atmosphere of perfect bliss. ' She 


was as beautiful as a day in springtime when it draws 
toward sunset and a misty glory rises over the hills and 
lakes, and the drowsy flowers droop their heads in sleep. 
She lived twenty years in that hour. I have but to close 
my eyes and I see her again. Her eyes were so large 
and bright that they seemed to efface her pale visage. 
A saintly smile played upon her lips. Her little hands 
were clasped as she listened to the voice of the priest. 
Our fingers joined, and she. trembled when, at last, she 
pronounced the great ‘‘Yes;’’ for she put in it all her 
religion, all the force of her being. Then she sank back, 


her strength exhausted. But what delicious fatigue, 
what blissful weariness! Tenderly she whispered as 


she dreamed, and drew me near her lips. The mur- 
derous shadow of death crept rapidly onward. Her 
spirit wandered in the far-off Ars. of twilight. I saw 
her cheeks grow leaden-hued, and her temples hollow. 
She felt not the approach of death; but continued to 
love, to be happy, to forget herself in her dream divine. 
Her head was pillowed on my arm, and I watched her 
dark eyes grow wider, wider yet. Her hair shone upon 
the pillow like a mesh of gold. The silken bridal robe 
enveloped her like a cloud. 


The sun had set, and the daylight was fading, when 
she murmured : 

‘Thou lovest me, Jacques? Thou lovest the poor 
girl? Mon Dieu! We will live long. I feel that I 
cannot die. I cannot die now.” 

* * * * * * 


Her voice sounds as she had turned back at the 


entrance of that mysterious land to call to me once 
more—it is like bells heard far off upon the sea. Her 
body grows cold in its rich winding-sheet, but she no 
longer suffers. She repeats: 


‘IT cannot die !”’ 
A vague smile hovers over her face, which always 
wears that look of infinite love, of happiness without a 


shadow. My heart is still. At tbat moment I am all 
that loves in the world: I am a mother, a father, a 
lover. She murmurs again: 


I love thee. We will live in the country 
the violets. ° 

Her lips part with a smile 
is at rest forever. 

It is evening, and I gaze through the gathering 
shadows at the outline of the slender figure in its 
kridal robe. My sorrow is as profound as it is sweet; 
for I feel that much will be pardoned me because I 
have soothed one poor, loving, little heart, and sweet- 
ened with happiness the bitter cup of Death. 


of ineffable joy, and she 


ee eee 
Doris—‘‘And so you are really going to marry that 
widow, after all? And I hear you are going to give up 


smoking 
Dumper—“‘Yes ; 
up mine,”’ 


she gives up her weeds, and I give 


For that ‘‘ out o’ sorts’ feeling 
Take Bromo-Seltzer—trial bottle 10 cts. 
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Cures Constipation, Restores Com: plexio’ 
je free. GARFIELD TEA O 


“Cures Sick Head Jache 
DRUNKENNESS# 2's 
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by administer. 

ing Dr. Haines’ Golden 
given without the knowledge ~—T = anaeeh if 
desired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
. Send for circulars. GOLDEN 
SPECIFIC CO.,,.185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
bay The Only Cure, Beware of Imitators, 








do not remember tu as 

in an English or American papeé:. 

a novelist—that is, if you can calla man a 
novelist who spends a week or two over a 
sentence ; but popularity, thus far, has not 
annoyed him. Were it kee to sum 
up his work in a phrase, | should say that 
he is the one writer of all others who has 


never produced a commonplace line. To | 


this he joins the rare gift of adjective. 
He has a more than Hugoesque ability 
for planting them here and there and | 
leaving them to explode like bombs be- | 
fore your eyes. His art is very careful. 
There are a thousand w ays of saying any 
given thing; there is only one which is 
exact. Hiysman always finds it. It is 
in that his charm resides. You feel not 
only that what he says could not be bet- 
ter said, but that no one has said anything 
like it before. 
then not the Government clerk, but a na- 
} tional glory will be saluted and acclaimed. 
EDGAR SALTUS. 


Some day he will die, and | 


| 


x 
A Dass, 


is the roof of your cathedra. ; 

and tall pillars, and place ’ the ship on 
these; then construct the sides to make 
aisles. In this way Bourges Cathedral 
was built.—Queen, May 1 


FITS CURED 


om U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. w + Sue who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessis astonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him, 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad, 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W, H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
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BICYCLES 


At manufacturers’ prices. It will pay 
you to send stamp for Catalogue of 
Regular and Shopworn Cycles, 
and. special inside prices. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 11 Warren St., N. Y. City. 


ars, Enclose 


CASH for distributing ctreular o' 

A50 Per (OOD ane vio ccssceos, cas 

My ELECTRIC BELT cent on TRIAL FREE 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Vetroit, Mich. Want ag'ts. 











Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Da. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio 
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It is about the color of rich cream, 
used by 
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FRUIT CHEWING GUM. 


This is the only Gum 


SOLD BY ALL 
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The sap is gathered much the 
sweet tasting, perfectly clean, 
making 
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It is the solidified sap of a tree 
same as we collect Marve sap in this country. 
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Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. Sample 


copies sent on application. Address 
TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 


Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Cry, 
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Every family has plating to do. 
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W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,0. 














A MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 

| How many copies of ONCE A WEEK 
| would be required to encircle the earth 
| at the Equator, the sheets being sepa- 
| rated and laid side by side? 

To the first subscriber who sends in a 
| correct answer to the above problem on 
| or after (but not before) June 23, we will 
| send as a prize a finely bound copy of 

‘Capitals of the Globe.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
} ANOTHER victory y for ' women. The New 
, York Yacht Club is not going to drop be- 
hind the age. Among certain important 
| amendments to its constitution, approved 
| at the third general meeting of the club, 
on Thursday evening, the 17th inst., 
an addition to Article 6, proclaiming the 
eligibility to flag membership of any wo- 
man owning a yacht. This provision is 
the result of an application made last De- 
cember by Mrs. Lucy C. Carnegie for 
membership in the club. Since the change 
was ratified Mrs. Carnegie has been elected 
a flag member, and therefore has the right 
to fly the club burgee, to have private sig- 
nal registered with the secretary, to enter 
her yacht in club races, and to use club 
stations and floats. Mrs. Carnegie is the 
owner of the new steam-yacht Dungeness. 
THE custom of sealing letters has come 
into fashion again. In England it is al- 
ways imperative to seal letters addressed 
to royalties, and the fashion is filtering 
down. A society woman does not feel 


ters to her with their personal mark in 
wax. 

A Dress ALBUM is a fancy carried out 
by young ladies of a sentimental turn. It 
consists of a large scrap-book, in which 
are pasted scraps of all the frocks they 
have ever worn, with the date and occa- 
sion of each one’s first appearance written 
underneath. Some of these collections are 
very interesting, and form a significant 
record of the tastes and extravagances of 
the owner. 

A succEessFUL charity kermesse was 
given on the 17th inst. for the benefit of 
the ‘‘Dames de la Retraite,’’ at Oak- 
| Lawn-on-the-Hudson, the home of Mrs. 
| R. J. Hoguet. In addition to a concert 





HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ BIC | held in the billiard-room, in which some 
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StEGs WALPOLE MFG. CO 
283 C Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








LADIE TONTE Is The Only Successful 

Bust Developer known. Never fai!s. 
£2.00. Full eon@deatial particulars (sealed) 2c stamp. 
Mrs. Dr.H.T.Miltler,2i Quincy St. Chicago. 


| leading local artists kindly took part, a 
| variety of entertainment was provided by 
| such features as a Wheel of Fortune, ‘‘Sur- 

| prise packages,’ a Russian tea booth, 

flower booth, 

tables. The hostess was assisted by many 

charming young ladies, and their united 

efforts were rewarded by a large and fash- 
| ionable attendance. 


| 





was | 


| generally keeps the 


flattered now unless her correspondents | 
take the trouble of impressing their let- | 


VERY MUCH ALIKE, 
The Husband—‘‘Oh, give me 
You remind me of a parrot.” 
The Wife—‘‘Why? Seenuae I talk so 
much, I suppose !”’ 
The Husband—‘'Not at all; because you 
never know what you are talking about.”’ 


a rest! 


TRUTH TRIUMPHANT. 
Mrs. Gadders—‘‘What do you think of | 
my new onyx clock?” 


Visitor—‘“‘Beautiful. Is it an alarm- 
clock ?”’ 

Willie Gadders—‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mrs. Gadders—‘‘ Willie, Willie! How 


dare you tell such an untruth?”’ 

Willie Gadders—‘‘ Well, if you had seen 
how it alarmed Pa when he got the bill 
you would say it was.’’ 





FIND GAME, 
is oftentimes a perplexing 
a good spot 


WHERE TO 
Wuere to find game 
The sportsman who strikes 
information 
in order to enjoy exclusive privileges 
Baltimore & Ohio Rail 
road in Virginia and West Virginia, such places 
are numerous, and it is remarkable how little 
they are known. The mountain streams abound 
in gamey tish. The South Branch of the Potomac 
is considered the best black bass fishing stream 
in America; the Cheat, Youghiogheny, Potomac 
and Monongahela Rivers are all exceilent fishing 
streams. The hills and valleys adjacent are fairly 
alive with game—partridge, wild turkey, grouse, 
pheasant, wild pigeon, quail, rabbit and squirrel 
are plentiful, and in the back country thirty or 
forty miles from the railroad, deer and bear can 
be found. 

Good hotels are convenient, and horses and 
guides can be secured at reasonable rates. 


question, 
as close as pos 
sible, 

Along the line of the 








For circular showing fishing and gunning re 
| sorts reached by the B. & O. R. R. address Chas. 
O. Scull, Gen’! Pass. Agent, B. & QO. R. R., Balti- 


ice cream and lemonade | 


| ‘Agents! $50 to $75 weekly. New Patent Ink 


more, Md. 





ELY’S CREAM BALM 
WORTH $5 TOA 
N, WOMAN OR CHILD 
SuFFERING from CATARRH. 
Apply into the nostrils. Druggists. 50c. 


STUDY. Success in Business Life ts 
within the reach of all who 
take a thorough Business College course by 

It will pay. Send ce. for T-ial Lesson and 


Catalogue. Bryant and st 45 
Street, Buffalo, NY. ae 















BICYCLE FREE crores ice underite 
for distributing samples. Send this notice with 6 ets. for 
special offer. PIRRUNG MFG. CO-, Chieago, Il. 


HEA LT If lost, consult Dr M. T Sater, 68 


Ga. Cemenpendenes coltclie’” Tue DE LAY 








Erasing Pencil. Great seller. 
mense. Monroe 


Crosse, Wis. 


Profits in 
103 


Lafayette 


craser Mfg. Co., X 3 La, 


| 
| 





















Sell on Sight. 


LOVELL 





Diamond Cycles. 


No Better Machine Made at any Price— 
Strictly High Grade— Finish and Mate- 
rial Unsurpassed— Latest Improvements 
Lightest Weights — Warranted in Every 
Respect. 

Send for bargain list of Shop-wora 
and Second-hand Wheels. All sizes 
and prices. 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. 


Semi Racer, Wt. 23 Ibs. 


We stake our Business Reputation of 
over Fifty Years that there is no better 
Wheel made in the World than the 
Lovell Diamond. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
1, 


Pa... $35. 


We have a_ few 
Lovell Boys’ and Girls’ 
Machines which we of 
fer so long as they last | 
at this low price— 


Only one Machine will be sold to each person. 


Send 10 cts. forour LARGE 400- 
page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bicycles,Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Cutlery, Fishing Tackle and 
hundreds of other articles. 










With this catalogue any one can sit in th ots 






own home and order such t! ings as they war 
We guarantee it worth ten times on 
amount, 10c, being the exact cost of mailing. 






JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Wanted. 













Agonts 
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Wirt 
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Huss 
Vie 


,OKIT over bi 


AN rhere were just twelve of ‘em 
er has made a mistake 


rhe tishmong 


A 


BLUNDER ALL ROUND 


‘Do you remember, my dear, how many trout you caught when 


all beauties! Why?” 
He only charges for half a dozen.” 
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HEMORRHAG 


yy vovld 


--#ply. 
Used Internally and Externally. 


Prices, 50c., Cheap. $1, C 


Genuine is strong and pure. 





Pad 


vALARRH, 
S, and ALL PAIN. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
$1.75, 


Can be diluted with water. 





heaper, Cheapest. 


Sole Manufacturers POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











Wheeling companionship 


makes doubly beneficial the healthful exer- 
cise of bicycle riding. Mounted on 


| TRUSTY RAMBLERS 


there is an added sense of security. 

| “EVERY RAMBLER IS GUARANTEED." 
HIGHEST GRADE MADE 

Catalogue free at Rambler agencies, or by mail for two 

2-cent stamps GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co 

Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 




















THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER 
Assures Brilliancy, Beauty and Strength to the eye 


Cures Bloodshot, Red and ‘Diseased Eyelids. 
teed harmless. Send for pamphlet. 


| Re SHAW’S Skeleton Ban Bacal, Wigs 
and Waves, 83.00 Up 
| Wavy Hair, Switches, all ong + SED 
| Hair $5.00 
Pamphlet, ‘‘ How to be aborts * sent free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. 


} 
We guarantee $5 per day easy, quick 
and sureto workers. Greatseller. Write 
quick. Royal Mfg. Co,, Milwaukee, Wis 
. reduced, 15 Ibs. a 


A FOLK month; any one can 
mee remedy at home. Miss 


Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr., 
says: on heme 50 ibe. and feel s ylendid. ‘ 
Nostarving. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed) 
2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 44, St, Louis, Mo, 


Guaran 














26 INCH 


LADIES: eh 


R 


‘ 24 INCH 
CRESCENTS $40: CRESCENTS 
MENS -271b youTHS- 251¢ 

MISSES- 30- 


WE: STE RN \ HE fa “WORKS. 





YORK 














ing Wholesale prices on Or 
day We refer you to any 


NISH & CO., neat o'vit.., Washington, New Jersey. 


AT WHOLESALE. 


Agent's commission and dealer's profits saved. We are 
the largest manufacturers in the world, selling Organs 
and Pianos dtrect / ry to the home at strict- 
ly wholesale price. ‘ll you a magnificent 
Upright Grand Piano, the regular retail price of which 
is $350, for $150. Credit given if desired, Every in- 
strument warranted for ten years. Send for our grand 
llustrated Catalogue, showing the latest styles and give 
gans and Pianos. Write to- 
bank in the U.S. 
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INLAND ano 


WONDERLAND, OUR TOURIST BOOKLET 
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CHAS. S. FEE, ‘ 
GEN. PASS. ANO TICKET AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








. as 











humbug. we 


“an fre, 


* Rex 5308, besten, . 





stee! wheels, axl 





- 
resented, sold at the lor 7 
AY rs ¢ our “ares F PREE illustraced 
st designs and styles published 


OXFORD MFG. “CO., "340 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, lil. 
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WAGNER PALACE SLEEPING CARS | 


AND 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


ON ALL TRAINS. 
For information, maps, etc., apply to 


JAMES BARKER, 
Gen. Pass. AND TICKET AGENT, St. Loris, Mo. 








$30 A WEEK ee Soe 


Woman’s Lo-Operative Toilet Co, (lnc) Milwaukee, Wh 


DETECTIVES 


Wanted in eve y to act in the Secret Service under 

rannan, ex-Chief Detectives ef Cin 
tablished 1! years, Partie- 
an Detective Bureau Co. 4 Ar 
s andoperationsofthis Bureag 
United States Government, 














a 
ulars free. Addres 
eade, Cincinna 

Anvestigated and found lawful by 








FREE A fine 14k gold pla 
ted watch to every 
“ reader of this paper. 


on © ‘ut this out and send it to us wit 
fs yo - full name and address, and we 
“s * send you one of these elegant, 
I> riehis jeweled, gold finished watches 
gb by express for examination, and if 
3\°" you think it is equal in appearance to 
00 gold watch pay our sample 
50,and itis yours, We send 
ne watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 





“ss 








will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send cut samples 
for 60 days only, 


& IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearborn St., Obicago, 0S 








On , : : 
whicb All World’s Championships 

OF '92 AND '93 WERE VION, 
he strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
2 o 1 road wheel and 19%pound racer arethe 
-ediest, safest, lightest wheels known. "The 
R: AL EIGH te arings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities, For catalogue address 


|} THE RALEIGH 
CYCLE Co., 





) 2081-8 7rH Ave., New York. 
| 289 Wapasu AvE., CHicago. 





s Invisible Tubulat shions, 
d. Successful when all remedies fail SUE REE 
quly by F. Hiscox, ‘358 Bway, N.¥. Write for book of proofs 


DEAF" ss & HEAD NOISES CURED 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This instit 





S a select and ted school for you 





A special inducement 
of the Frenct 

Professors holdi 
an Eleme 
3eptember 


ianguage 








s and particulars apply to 


eferences required. 


ladies desir 
is here offered to those who w 
Drawing, Painting, Vocal 
ng Testimonials of superior ability from many of t 

». A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent, 


, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 


s of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
i acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
f the American Clergy. There is also 

Reopen 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 








